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“You’ve got to do 
something about 


Number 11” 


“Down for two hours again yesterday! Can’t.you ing service. on the drives for which they are 
keep it running and save tying up the whole designed. 
plant?” Into these belts go the finest steer hides, taken 

“Sorry, Chief, but no millwright in the world when at their prime. Tanned in our own tanneries. 
could make that belting stand up under the 2000 Carefully matched. Made under rigid inspection, 
r.p.m. that we’re running on Number 11. It wrecks to give sinewy, flexible strength. They slip less, 
’em—wears the life out of ‘em.” stretch less, last longer and cut belting costs. 

It will take a Graton & Knight Leather Belt to Send in the coupon below and get the most 
lick that drive. Graton & Knight Belts don’t ask interesting and valuable belting information ever 
for time out. Each is standardized to take the collected. Definite recommendations for the cor- 
punishment of its own particular work. Standard- rect belting of over two hundred types of machines 
ized in hide selection, in tannage and man- in fourteen industries. You'll find this a 
ufacture. This makes belts that are special- GRATON practical guide to belting standardization, 


KNIGHT 


ists—that can be depended upon for surpass- added economy and increased production. 


GRATON KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


MATL ME TODAY 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass.. U. S. A. 
Send belt information: 


Name 

Company . 

Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather. etc. 4 
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Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Viscose and Celanese 


RAYON 


Natural and Dyed 


Prepared in all forms for Weaving and Knitting 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Our high standard of quality is maintained by the 
exacting requirements of our own silk looms. 


135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


—_._-_DUPLAN 


Joseph A. V 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


ogel Co. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


methods. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


EVERYWHERE 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. BOSTON, MASB. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 4 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
greg roll flushing rim Oil, Soap | 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world | 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing | 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric | 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- | 
ing, Softening, Finishing and. Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Heavy riveted tank. Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


Sole Agents For 
SOLD BY JOBBERS | BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 
° Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Wilmington. Del. Solid or Flaked 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
July 30, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


We defy anyone to resist the genial smile of "Jim" Boyd, as 
Mr. J..H. Boyd is known by his numerous friends. 


His imaginition, ability, willingness to tackle any problen, 
and the above fund of cheerfulness have many times reached the 
correct solution on questions covering Spinning, Twisting, and 
Quilling. 


In our century-old experience in equipping mills of all 
types, we have seen many questions arise concerning both the 
machinery itself and the running of the mill as a whole. A joint 
consultation of both parties concerned has usually resulted in 
benefit to both. 


Let the "Whitin" Service mean something to you! 
Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. J. H. Boyd 
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Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 
builds a southern factory 
to give still better service 


E southern business of the Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company of Philadelphia has grownswiftly 
and steadily because of the products it makes and 
the service it has always extended to its customers. 


This policy of serving its customers to the utmost 
has led it to build a branch factory at Greenville, 
South Carolina, in order to make good service 
still better. 


It has been the privilege of this organization of 
Engineers to number the Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company among its clients. 

“Factories for the Future’ is an interesting book describing 


a few phases of the industrial work done by J. E. Sirrine 
& Co. Write for a copy. It is worth your while. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg, 
South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Modern bearings 
for modern looms 


HE modern loom is a piece of fine mechanical equip- 
ment. It is worthy of bearings that will guard it 
against depreciation and loss of effectiveness. 


Such is the function of Hyatt roller bearings. On loom 
crank, cam and rocker shafts they provide a rolling 
motion and positive lubrication that results in easy run- 
ning and the virtual elimination of bearing wear. 


Hyatt equipped looms cost less to operate, yet they pro- 
duce a higher quality cloth and a larger volume of cloth. 


No bearing adjustments, repairs or replacements—no 
attention other than oiling once every three or four 
months. 


Reliable performance from the day installed and a high 
degree of efficiency, maintained steadily year-in and 
year-out. 


A ten year record is the proof of these statements. When 
you specify Hyatt bearings in your looms you are not 
experimenting—you are demanding the benefit of the 
most advanced development in loom building. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


story of Hyatt bearings on looms and other 


[sory No. 2100 contains the and other 
textile machinery. Write for your copy. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
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Modern 
Motor Methods 


for Drawing Frames 


The modern drive for drawing 
frames is an individual motor 
with suitable control for each 
frame; or a group of frames ar- 
ranged in line, with their shafts 
coupled together, and driven by 
a single motor. 


Individual motor drive of draw- 
ing frames obtains and main- 
tains uniform speed. 


In addition, motors mean better 
working conditions—cleanliness, 
less noise and confusion, less 
danger to life and limb. 


FITTING THE MOTOR 
TO THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 
designed and built for the 
special service for which it 
and sold, 


is recommended 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, 


-, SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIBS 
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Research Work the Cotton 


INCE the last review of the work 
of the Shirley Institute, a criti- 
cal examination has been published 
of the literature on cotton growing 
and of meteorological records, which 
shows that not half of the land in 
the world with climatic suitable for 
cultivating cotton under rainfall 
conditions is as yet utilized, and 
that the most promising regions 
within the British Empire are 
Southern Sudan, Northern Nigeria, 
the valleys of the Limpopo and 
Zambesi, South Africa, and the 200- 
mile strip of coast on the east and 
north of Australia. In other words, 
the capacities of the world and the 
British Empire to grow cotton of 
the American type are larger than 
has been imagined, according to J. 
C. Withers in Manchester (Eng.) 
(ruardian. 

An important study of the cytol- 
ogy of the cotton plant has been 
described. This is that science of 
the life history and structure of 
living cells which lies at the root of 
plant breeding, and explains in what 
circumstances plants may be hybri- 
dized and why hybrid plants are 
Often sterile. The discovery has 
been made of a fundamental differ- 
ence between the cottons of the New 
World and of the Old, which ex- 
plains why plant breeders have 
hitherto failed to cross American 
colton with Indian or Chinese. The 
nucleus of each living cell divides in 
‘he course of its history into “chro- 
inosomes,” which carry the heredi- 
‘able characteristics of the plant. 
rhe number of the chromosomes is 
all important; in all the cottons of 
‘ea Island, American, or Egyptian 
Origin so far examined it is 26, but 
in the Indian and Chinese types 13. 

In the many discussions on the 
Practice of ratooning, which appeals 
strongly to the Australian and South 
African growers, no one seemed to 
have compared the dimensions and 
strength of some cotton grown from 
seed with with those of a sample 
produced in the same locality from 
plants which had been cut back the 
ro season. Such a test has at 


Queensland, and the evidence proves 
Unfavorable to the ratooned cotton. 
Whether ratooned cotton in Queens- 
be better another season 
re be ether the practice would be 

‘re successful in other parts of 


‘the world remains to be proved, but 


‘st been performed on cotton from 


so far the balance of evidence is 
against this method of cultivation. 

Comparative tests by the special 
methods of the Shirley Institute 
have been made on several varia- 
tions in the opening and spinning 
processes, and many points which 
have been hotly debated by spinners 
for years seem at last to have been 
settled. For example, it has been 
proved that repeated scutching does 
not appreciably damage the cotton, 
and the process can, therefore, be 
judged solely on its cleaning action. 
Furthermore, a number of combi- 
nations of bale breakers, openers, 
and scutechers used in different 
mills, all representing good Lanca- 
shire practice, were tested on Amer- 
ican, Queensland, Sakel., and Sea 
Island cotton, and found to be 
equally harmless to the staple of 
the raw material. In mule spinning 
the practice of a reasonable amount 
of increased production by adopting 
“roller delivery motion” is also 
shown to be justiable; for all prac- 
tical purposes, the yarn produced is 
just as good as without roller mo- 
tion. Various systems of rollers 
used in ring spinning have also been 
tested, some with light top middle 
rollers and some with heavy, and 
others with the back and middle 
rollers united by leather’ bands. 
Here the evidence is in favor of the 
light roller. Yarns spun on various 
high-draft systems have been com- 
pared with low-draft yarn on sev- 
eral occasions, and the fact estab- 
lished that for all trade purposes 
high drafting by either of the sys- 
lems in common use produces just 
as good a yarn as the older practice. 
Altogether, it seems that common 
opening methods are harmless to 
the strength and staple of cotton, 
while at the other end of the spin- 
ning process a large variety of 
allernatives on the spinning frame 
is permissible without affecting the 
regularity in twist and strength of 
the yarn produced. The cause of 
the great irregularities which do 
undoubtedly exist even in the best 
varn must therefore be sought in 
the intermediate operations of spin- 
ning, and these are now being ex- 
amined by similar methods of test- 
ing. 

Sizing and Bleaching. 

On the assumption that the effi- 
ciency of the sizing operation de- 
pends largely on the tenacity of the 


film of starch which binds the cot- 
ton hairs together in a warp thread, 
experiments have been made on the 
tensile strength of films made by 
drying starch pastes as commonly 
founded in size-becks. The results 
show that starch films are more 
brittle in dry atmospheres than in 
moist, and that maize, farina, and 
sago give equally strong films. Some 
processes which are commonly used 
in size preparation, such as partial 
dextrinization or oxidation of the 
starch, or the addition of soap, give 
weaker films. “Softeners” like gly- 
cerin, tallow, or castor oil only 
weaken the film when present to the 
extent of at least 5 per cent, but 
they have the curious effect of 
making the otherwise transparent 
starch films opaque. It appears, 
therefore, that pure starch pastes 
give the maximum strength in the 
body of the adhesive, and it now 
remains to be tested what other 
desirable qualities in a sized warp 
are introduced by the numerous 
trade practices which depart from 
the use of cooked starch paste only. 
Important factors in the sizing oper- 
ation itself are certainly the readi- 
ness with which the yarn is wetted 
and the extent to which it is pene- 
trated by the liquid size. Some work 
on these problems has recently been 
published which shows that most 
ordinary sizing preparations wel 
cotton imperfectly, and that to ob- 
tain immediate wetting on plunging 
a yarn into size relatively large 
quantities of such assistants as soap, 
cyclohexanol, or Turkey red oil 
must be added. Effective wetting is 
greatly helped, however, by keeping 
the size boiling; the temperature is 
an important factor which should 
be carefully controlled. 


Bleaching Troubles. 


One of the main troubles in 
bleaching is the risk of oxidation of 
the cotton cellulose, with possible 
weakening of the material, loss of 
weight in scouring, and the produc- 
tion of dark patches or streaks in 
dyeing. This oxidation, in its early 
stages as it might occur in bleach- 
ing, has been thoroughly examined 
during the past year, and the fact 
revealed that the products formed— 
the so-called “oxycelluloses"—range 
between two extreme types. One is 


characterized by a tendency to “yel- 
low” on storage, or heating, or boil- 


ing with soda, and by excessive loss 
of weight in scouring, and a measure 
of its presence is conveniently re- 
corded as the “Copper Number.” 
The other type has a great affinity 
for basic dyes and is evaluated as a 
“Methylene Blue absorption.” These 
numbers, therefore, give useful 
hints as to the permanence of white 
to be expected of the bleached cot- 
ton, on the one hand, and as to the 
level dyeing properties on the other. 
Taken together, they serve as ex- 
cellent control tests of the bleaching 
operation. Wahether one type of 
oxycellulose or the other is formed 
predominantly depends on the de- 
gree of.acidity or alkalinity of the 
bleach liquor; if this leans toward 
the alkaline the product has the 
high Methylene Blue absorption, if 
towards the acid the Copper Num- 
ber is high. The range of acidity 
or alkalinity over which the extreme 
fluctuations occur is very narrow, 
and it is not at all uncommon to 
find a bleach liquor in the course 
of one operation veering from one 
limit to the other. 

This fluctuation in the nature of 
the bleach liquor is even more em- 
phatic in its effects in the bleaching 
of goods woven with colored stripes, 
especially with certain dyes. For 
example, Indanthrene Blue is un- 
affected by neutral hypochlorite 
liquors, but turns green if the 
bleach is ever so slightly acid, and 
Cibanone Black becomes pink with 
very slightly achbid hypochlorites. 
Given a simple works method for 
checking these minute fluctuations 
in the condition of the bleach liquor, 
it should be possible to make even 
this difficult type of bleaching a 
simple, exact operation. 

It has been recognized for some 
time that the lustre produced by 
mereerization is due to the swelling 
of the single cotton hairs, so that 
they reflect light from their sur- 
faces more advantageously. The 
swelling is accompanied by shrink- 
age, which in practice is avoided by 
stretching the material while still 
wet and in the plastic condition 
imposed on it by immersion in the 
caustic alkali. The tension also 
enhances the lustre by compressing 
the almost circular hairs tightly 
together until they become more or 
less polygonal in section and present 
flattened, mirror-like surfaces to 
the light. 


x 


Problems of mercerization have 
been studied at the Shirley Institute 
from three angles—(1) the effects of 
the different caustic alkalis; (2) the 
lustre produced in its relation to 
twist in the yarn; and (3) the mic- 
roscopic changes in the unit, the 
single cotton hair. On the first point 
it has been shown that the com- 
monest and cheapest alkali, caustic 
soda, has about twice the capacity 
for swelling cotton possessed by the 
other alkalis. Why this is so 1s a 
considerable scientific puzzle, but it 
is a happy circumstance for the 
trade. 

A photometric method for the 
precise comparison of lustre has 
been developed which can be ap- 
plied to loose cotton, yarns, or fab- 
ries, so that all the factors influenc- 
ing lustre,. such as calendering, 
schneinering,. mercerizing, gassing, 
ete., can be studied. It has already 
heen shown that in doubling yarns 
for lustre purposes maximum lustre 
is obtained when the cotton hairs lie 
parallel to the axis of the yarn, 
which condition is reached when 
the doubling twist is seven-tenths of 
the twist originally in the single 
varns. Yarns are conveniently com- 
pared with the light falling on them 
at an angele of 45 degrees to their 
lengths, for the numerical differ- 
ences. are greatest at this poml. 
The efficiency of different processes 
of yarn mercerization can thus be 
recorded in figures, one being re- 
turned as, say, 10 per cent better in 
its effect than another. 

One important point seems to 
have been settled by this work on 
varns. It has often been argued 
that mercerization takes out some 
of the irregularities in yarn, but 
this is not so; though imtrinsically 
more lustrous, a mercerized yarn is 
not more uniform in lustre or in 
twist than its raw, doubled varn. 

The work on the microscopic 
changes in the cotton hair during 
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mercerization without tension has 
shown a most interesting connection 
between the variations in shapes 
and dimensions suffered by the 
hair in the boll just after this bursts 
and when the commercial hair is 
immersed in caustic soda. The ma- 
ture hair just before the boll opens 
is tubular and almost a stout ellipse 
in section, and consists of a cuticle 
of non-cellulose material enclosing 
a tube of cellulose, which in turn 
surrounds the lumen or centra! 
canal. Withm a very short time 
after the boll bursts the hair col- 
lapses and becomes convoluted: the 
section has a most irregular form, 
and its dimensions are difficult to 
define or measure, whilst the lumen 
becomes almost a line. When im- 
mersed in caustic soda as used for 
mercerizing, the hair returns to the 
elliptical form, but the cellulose 
swells inward and almost blots out 
the lumen. On washing with water. 
the swollen hair shrinks, somewhat. 
but retains its shape, which persists 
on drying. The important discovery 
has been made that the hair swollen 
in caustic soda has the same dimen- 
sions as the mature hair had in the 
boll before collapsing. In this form 
its diameter is more determinate. 
and since this is exactly the same 
as that of the uncollapsed hair it is 
justifiable to use it for the compari- 
son of various cottons averages of 
the widths measured on cross-sec- 
tions of the hairs in caustic soda. 
This is most helpful in scientific 
grading, but dealing with the prac- 
tice of mercerization, however, the 
discovery shows that there is a limit 
to the swelling of cotton by caustic 
soda, a limit imposed by nature in 
the cuticle. If a mature, uncol- 
lapsed hair from the boll is placed 
in caustic soda the cellulose swells 
inward till the lumen is almost 
blotted out, but the cuticle prevents 
it from swelling outward and mak- 
ing the hair appear bigger. Indeed, 


the cuticle suffers considerable 
stress by the pressure exerted from 
inside, This has been shown by 
snicking a cotton hair on one side 
with a tiny razor and then placing 
it in eaustic soda. The damaged 
cuticle burst open at the weakened 
point and the swollen cellulose 
bulged out. The structure of the 
cuticle is probably the most inter- 
esting feature of the cotton hair; if 
is a sheath which can contract and 
extend in length, shrink or expand 
in girth, following the changes in 
size of the cellulose deposited inside 
it, and yet imposing a very powerful 
restraint to the swelling of which 
the cellulose itself is capable. 


Moisture Content of Cotton. 


The moisture content of cotton 
has been determined with a high 
degree of accuracy for atmospheric 
conditions ranging from perfectly 
dry to perfectly humid, and from 
cold to above the boiling point of 
water. The interesting fact has 
been revealed that when cotton is 
placed in very humid air and heated 
it begins to suffer an internal change 
in structure at about 140 degrees F.., 
which makes it easier for carrying 
out any process depending for its 
suecess on the swollen state of the 
cellulose, such as the many mechan- 
ical finishing processes. The actual 
moisture content of cotton seems to 
be at a maximum in an atmosphere 
al about 100 per cent relative hu- 
midity and 212 degrees F. These 
are the best conditions to secure, 
therefore, in the steamer used in 
calico printing. The moisture regain 
of mercerized cotton is greater than 
that of the unmercerized by a ratio 
which is constant at any particular 
humidity. The ratio, however, va- 
ries with the degree of merceriza- 
tion, being greatest when the cotton 
is thoroughly penetrated by the 
most effective caustic alkali solu- 
tion. Deviations from the maximum 
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ratio will obviously throw light on 
the efficiency of a given merceriza- 
tion process. 


The mechanical properties of cot- 
ton are affected by humidity, not so 
much directly because of the moist- 
ure in the air as indirectly because 
of the moisture actually held by the 
cotton itself. It has been found, for 
example, that the rigidity of the 
cotton hair—that is, its resistance to 
twisting—is brought down by half 
for every 10 per cent increase in 
moisture content. 


Another report has been issued 
embodying the results of an exam- 
ination of several cases of mildewed 
cops and fabrics, and a preliminary 
series of tests on the efficiency of 
the antiseptics used by the industry. 
It is shown again that our present 
knowledge of these antiseptics is 
wholly imadequate. The effective 
proportions recommended by differ- 
ent authorities vary within extra- 
ordinary limits, but in the experi- 
ence of the staff at the Shirley In- 
stitute not even the highest propor- 
tions of zinc chloride, carbolie acid. 
calicylic acid, or sodium silico-fluo- 
ride used by the trade will quite 
prevent the development of some 
one or other of the numerous mi!- 
dews which arrive in the mills with 
the cotton bales or are picked up in 
the course of manufacture. Other 
antiseptics are being tested, but in 
the meantime the value of cleanli- 
ness in yarn conditioning and othe: 
stores cannot be too strongly urged. 
while every effort should be mad: 
to keep the moisture content o! 
goods from the tape frame to the 
export bale below 8 per cent. 


The great development of th: 
knitting industry is imposing un- 
usual demands on the trade fo: 
yarns which are perfectly regula: 
in counts and twist and unifrom|, 
mercerized, and certainly it is foun: 


(Continued on Page 34) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8S. C. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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3 Straigh 
in the Uyehouse 
Ale 
y NE of the many possible sources of trouble in the dye house is the use of improper 
i alkalies—special alkali mixtures which are seldom uniform in strength and often of 


unknown or uncertain composition. 


For this reason the up-to-date dyer is inclining more and more to the use of straight 
58 per cent Soda Ash. Being a standard basic commodity, Soda Ash has a definite known 
composition and a published market value. With Mathieson 58 per cent Soda Ash in his 
dye-bath formulas, the dyer is working with absolutely uniform alkali and can eliminate 
at least one source of trouble. 


In many cases where the so-called modified sodas are being used, the change to 
straight 58 per cent Soda Ash also brings with it an immediate and substantial saving in 
alkali costs. For example, in preparing sulphur colors one pound of Soda Ash will do the 
same work as two pounds of modified soda. The desired results are obtained with half as 
much straight 58 per cent Soda Ash and at less than half the previous cost. 


Our technical staff will be glad to demonstrate these facts at any 


time to interested textile men. 


Tac MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarhonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 


Agua Ammonia 


AY 


Deal Direct with the 


Manufacture > 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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The Reduction Vat Colors 


HE vat dyestuffs are so named 

because they, being insoluble 
compounds, and having the same 
dyeing characteristics as _ indigo, 
have to be reduced to a leuco state 
before they are soluble and before 
they have any affinity for the fibre: 
and in olden times indigo was re- 
duced in a deep narrow vat. the 
depth to allow for the sludge which 
would settle out from the reducing 
agents used, and the narrowness to 
prevent oxidation of the dyeing 
liquor. Hence the popular name 
“vat colors.” 

Natural indigo, the first of the 
so-called vat colors, has been in use 
since long before the Christian Era. 
having been used in Egypt and In- 
dia, although it was not introduced 
into Europe until the sixteenth cen- 
fury. It has always been considered 
one of the most important and val- 
uable of the coloring matters, on 
account of its fastness to light and 
washing, beauty of shade. as well 
as its low cost; there is in all prob- 
ability, more indigo used than anv 
other blue dyestuff. 

Natural indigo at its best was far 
from being satisfactory: 
many 


there were 
different types, each varvy- 
ing in its indigotin content and its 
purity Thus, Java indigo vielded 
from 65 lo per cent Indigotin. 
Bengal indigo from 60 to 65 per 
cent, Madras indigo from 30 to 40 
per cent, There were many other 


By Malcolm MacKenzie, of Cramerton 


(N. C.) Mills, Ine., before Southern 


Section, American Association Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


grades, but these were perhaps the 
best known. Bengal indigo, while 
having a lower indigotin yield than 
Java, was preferred by most users 
as if seemed to be a purer product. 


Research was begun by Dr. Baeyer 
of Munich, in 1865, to make indigo 
synthetically; this he accomplished 
after 20 years’ endeavor, but the 
cost was prohibitive, his product 
costing in the neighborhood of $25 
per pound to produce. The large 
dyestuff manufacturers of Germany 
worked on the problem until it was 
finally put on the market in 1896. 
The artificial product readily sup- 
planted the natural indigo, because 
it was so much cheaper, of a stand- 
ard strength, and could be procured 
in a convenient paste which elimi- 
nated the necessity and inconveni- 
ence of all grinding. Synthetic in- 
digo is identically of the same 
chemical construction as the nat- 
ural product, in fact, it is impossi- 
ble to detect any difference in them 
when testing out dyed material. 
Indigo itself is an insoluble dyestuff 
and cannot be applied to the fibre 
until it has been reduced or con- 
verted to its leuco state; then it-is 
not only soluble, but has an affinity 
for the fibre and goes on readily 
ind upon striking the air is readily 


oxidized back to its insoluble state. 
In this way an insoluble color is 
precipitated upon the fibre that is 
remarkably fast. The reduction may 


. be carried out by several different 


methods. 


The Fermentation Vat. 

The fermentation vat was perhaps 
the first method used for reducing 
indigo. The grains, starches or 
syrups used in fermenting formed 
nascent hydrogen, converting the 
indigo into indigo white and the 
caustic potash present readily dis- 
solved it. This vat was very intri- 
cate and hard to manipulate, so is 
rarely used today except on certain 
export trade where the goods are 
required to have the peculiar odor 
imparted by this vat. 

The Copperas Vat. 

The copperas vat was made up 
with quicklime, copperas and in- 
digo; the lime acting upon the fer- 
rous sulphate broke it up into 
calcium sulphate and ferrous hy- 
drate; the latter decomposed the 
water in the vat, liberating hydro- 
gen which- reduced the indigo. A 
vat of this type was usually set the 
night before and allowed to reduce 
over night before using. A formula 
follows: 

50—Ibs. indigo 20 per cent paste. 


40—lbs. copperas. 
50—Ibs. lime. 


The lime is made 
lime with an addition 
added to the vat. 
added and the vat 


before adding the copperas, \\ hic 
has been previously dissolve) | 
A vat is In g00d cop 


warm water. 
dition when, after th 
settled, the surface 1 


a coppery blue film or 
thick dark blue veins are fo: me 


upon raking; the co 
should then be of a b 


or amber appearance. 


greenish, it shows t 
reduced enough and 
should be added; if 
not alkaline enough 
is needed. This type 
in general favor, as 
deal of sediment and 
careful watching. 


The Lime Zine Vat. 
The lime zine vat was very sim 


lar to the copperas Vv 


ing, except that there was less sedi 
ment and it was much more eis 

handled. Zine in the presence o 
lime and indigo, decomposes wiitet 


and combines with 
liberated hydrogen r 


digo which is at once dissolved by 
the excess of lime present. A tor 


mula follows: 
Continued on 


The indigo is {he 


into a milk . 
of water. the 


is Well 


sedimen! hy 
s covered wi! 
“flurry, an 


lor of th. 
rownish yi 
If the v:! 
hat it has ne 
more Coppera 
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and more 
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required mos 
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it Oxygen; |! 
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Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Containing many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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Lubrication At 
Less Than Half The Cost 


A Recollection 
by Chas. E.. Carpenter, 


OQ you remember when they 
used to run the old Sawyer 
spindles? If you obtained 50 
spindles to the h.p. you were 
doing well in those days. For 
every drop of spindle oil that 
actually lubricated there were 
ten drops retarding motion by adhesiveness 
and about as many more distributing them- 
selves on the floor, machinery and fabric. I 
think at one time we calculated that as our 
customers changed from the old type to the 
new high-speed bath type, their purchase of 
spindle oils was reduced 90 per cent, per unit 
of yarn produced. 


Most of the economy in lubrication was 
effected by the fact that the bath oiling sys- 
tem permitted the use of the best lubricat- 
ing oil, inasmuch as the bath held the oil in 
place, and the lubricating properties of the 


_ oil did not have to be sacrificed for viscosity, 


or adhesiveness. The bath eliminated all 
waste. Of course there was but little econ- 
omy effected by using the same oil on the 
new type, as was used on the old. Which 
reminds me, it is very strange that even to 
this day, there are some mills using the 
same old paraffine oils on their high-speed 
spindles, thereby literally throwing money 
away. My recollection is that on mediums, 
paraffine oil will give less than 75 spindles 


Near Editor 


per h.p. and Houghton’s High-Speed Spindle 
Oil about 123 spindles per h.p. 


Unfortunately it is not practical to run 
most lubricated parts in an oil bath, and 
therefore there is no mechanical device for 
holding the desired quantity of oil on to the 
majority of textile machinery bearings, but 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS accom- 
plish practically the same results in another 
way. Instead of robbing an oil of all its 
best lubricating properties, in order to im- 
part to it the properties which will make it 
stick to the bearing, the sticking properties 
of the oil are ignored, and the best lubricat- 
ing oil possible is selected; then this oil is 
absorbed in another oil, which possesses the 
necessary sticking properties, and the film 
strength which are to keep the two metal 
surfaces from coming in contact. Thus we 
have the best lybricating oil held in position, 
and the supply increases or decreases as the 
friction increases or decreases the pressure 
on the film oil. 


THERE IS NO OIL DRIP, and therefore 
oil stains from drip are entirely eliminated. 

The cost of lubrication is reduced 50 per 
cent plus. 


If you believe that this is worth investi- 
gating, let us know, and we will have a 
Houghton Man call and make everythiuz 
perfectly plain to you. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At — 


ATLANTA, GA. * GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


‘~ Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry |e 
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Forecast Crop of 13,588,000 
Bales 

Washington, July 23.—Based on 
data furnished by crop correspond- 
ents, fleld statisticians, and co-oper- 
ating State boards of agriculture, 
the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture today forecasted the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop as of July 16, 
at 704 per cent of normal, and an 
indicated total production for 1925 
and 1926 of about 13,588,000 bales of 
900 pounds gross. 

Deficiency in moisture in Texas 
and unfavorable conditions in Okla- 
homa were the principal contribut- 
ing factors to the prevailing poor 
conditions in the South and South- 
west. In connection with the report, 
the board issued the following state- 
ment: 


“A decline of about 751,000 bales 
between June 25 and July 16 is indi- 
cated by the July 16 condition of the 
cotton crop for the United States. 

“Most of the decline in prospec- 
tive production took place in Texas 
and Oklahoma, and was caused by 
continued extreme dry weather and 
high temperatures. Deficient mois- 
ture has been holdnig the crop in 
check in many sections of these 
two States. The important central 
and Southern portions of Texas 
have suffered extreme injury. 


Much Cotton Has Ddied. 


In the droughth stricken counties 
of the South center the cotton has 
received but little benefit from scat- 


top, 
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tered showers, and much of it has 
died. 

“With a good general rain over 
the region which last year produced 
1,863,000 bales, and whose condition 
averages below 50 per cent, it could 
improve rapidly. 

“However, a large percentage of 
the area is bare of plants and be- 
yond power to respond. Of the 62 
counties whose condition lies below 
50 per cent, there are 28 below 30 
per cent, these having produced 
861,000 bales in 1924. Conditions in 
the remaining districts of Texas are 
better, averaging about 70 per cent. 

“In Oklahoma, conditions have 
been very unfavorable to the grow- 
ing of cotton since June 25. With 
the exception of local areas, the en- 
tire crop is suffering from lack of 
rainfall. The droughth has been se- 
verest in the Southwest, South Cen- 
tral and Southeastern portions of 
the State. Extremely hot weather 
has prevailed, and temperatures 
have been above normal during 
practically the entire time since 
June 25. 


Temperatures Over 100. 

“Nearly every day the tempera- 
tures have gone above 100, espe- 
cially in the South and Southwest, 
causing the plants to bloom in the 
stunting growth and causing 
shedding. 

“While local showers have fallen 
in practically all parts of the State, 
many localities were completely 
missed by these showers, and con- 
ditions are extremely spotted, even 
in the same counties. As a rule 


Perfect Pulley Surface 
SLIP-NOT 


weevils are much fewer than last 
year, and practically zero when 
compared with the usual number. 

“In the Piedmont sections of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
northern Georgia, drouth has been 
holding the crop in check, but in 
the other portions of these States 
the outlook is generally favorable. 

“In Alabama and Mississippi, 
weather conditions generally have 
favored the growth of the crop, and 
with the exception of a few local 
areas the crop is blooming and 
fruiting well. Weevil infestation 
here is quite spotted and increasing 
somewhat, though it is not yet se- 
rious. 

“Over the belt as a whole, owing 
to the scattered distribution of the 
rainfall, conditions are much more 
spotted than in a usual year.” 


Foreign Crop Prospects. 
A report of the latest available 


information since July 2 as to cot- 


ton production in foreign countries 
compiled by the foreign service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is as follows: 

“In Russia the condition is favor- 
able, and the production is forecast 
at 737,000 bales of 478 pounds net, 
an increase of about 60 per cent 
over last year. 

“The crop of upper Egypt is pro- 
gressing well, and picking is about 
ready to begin, while in the delta, 
conditions vary widely and are not 
so favorable, the crop being late. 

“The monsoon in India began 
early, and has been active and well 
distributed. 


OU just know that SLIP-NOT is good leather belting the very moment you 
install it. It offers you a perfect pulley surface immediately, which means 
100% contact—immediately. In this respect it differs from other new belting— 
a difference which gives you 20% to 40% more power! 


Don’t overlook that time, too, will prove the superiority of SLIP-NOT as an 
economical, satisfying belt. For we have built into it that resistance to brutal 
wear and tear, that toughness to withstand the elements, and that long-lived 


pliability so essential to real power transmission—all of which denote leather 
belting of unquestioned quality. 


Naturally, we feel that SLIP-NOT is exactly the kind of leather belting you 
should have for perfect power transmission — and we should welcome the 


opportunity of proving this. 


If there isn’t a SLIP-NOT dealer 


in your vicinity write us direct 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Thursday, July 30, 1925. 


Cotton Spinning Curtaile:| 


in June 
Washington. — Curtailment of | 
per cent over a period of «|: 


months in the cotton spinning » 
dustry is indicated in statistics m. | 
public by the Bureau of the Cens .- 
Department of Commerce. 

This is well borne out, it is s. | 
by the figures on cotton consu: 
tion which dropped from a tota! | 
597,104 bales in April to 531,471 hb: ... 
in May and to 493,765 bales in J... 
for which today’s report is iss: || 
There was a 20 per cent reduc’) 
in consumption. 

According to preliminary figcu . 
37,858,211 cotton spinning 
were in place in the United Si»: 
on June 30, of which 32,309,896 «or 
operated at some time during ||. 
month, compared with 33,147,632 ©. 
May. 

Activity during June was |0\\.:: 
in the New England States wii 
the average for the month was |: 
hours per spindle in place, the |! 
number of spindles in place of /::\. 
30 being 18,376,816, of which 14.&+).- 
958 were active at some time di) ic 
the month. 


The average number of aciive 
spindle hours was 7,690,315,823. 

The average number of spini!:: 
operated during was 33,0s% 
or at 89 per cent capacity on a sii.) 
shift basis. This compares wilh 
for May. The average numbe: 


active spindle hours per spind!: | 
place for the month was 203. 


with the 
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Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on erank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
erank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. | 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Specialized 
; Textile Chemicals 


When finishing fine shirtings, 
sheer nainsooks, dainty organ- 
j dies and voiles, high-grade 
: ginghams, broadcloths or 

| sateens, consider 


Cream Softener, J. B. 


A real cotton softener that leaves a silky, 
soft, glovey’’ feel. 


For other cotton processes, we offer: 


| Bleaching Oil 


An efficient kier solvent 


Hydrosulphites 


For stripping and discharge printing 


Steam Blacks 


Blue and Jet shade 


Soluble Oils 


In every concentration 


Antistain 


Diastazyme 


Monopole Oil 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


JACQUES WOLFACO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 2. 
Western Representatives: 


ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


162 West Kinzie Street 590 Howard Street 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 
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The Reduction of Vat Colors 
(Continued from Page 10) 


50—Ibs. Indigo 20 per cent paste. 

6—Ibs. Zinc. 

20—Ibs. Lime. 

The lime should be slacked before 
adding to the vat; then add the.in- 


digo. The zinc is well stirred up 
with about five gallons of water, 
and the vat well stirred up and 


allowed to reduce overnight; an 
occasional stirring will help to 
make the reduction more complete. 
The appearance of the vat is very 
similar to the copperas method. 
Great care should be taken that 
there is not an excess of zinc, as 
this would cause the vat to be 
muddy and frothy. 

The Zine Bisulphite Soda Vat. 

This vat is in quite common use 
today in many of the smaller mills 
in the Carolinas, where short chain 
warps are dyed. The main disad- 
vantage is the amount of sediment 
that it contains, although this can 
easily be overcome by filtering the 
hydrosulphite liquid before adding 
to the vat. The smaller mills re- 
ferred to, however, are not filtering; 
the vat is prepared by first adding 
the caustic soda, then the indigo 
paste, and finally the bisulphite of 
soda and zine dust. Often the color 
is reduced over night in a small 
container, and one-half added to the 
vat for the first run. The other 
half is added for the second run, 
and then the warps are given a free 
run and well washed. 


The Hydrosulphite Vat. 


Since the advent of sodium hy- 
drosulphite as a powder, this has 
largely superseded all other reduc- 
ing agents owing to its stability and 
cleanliness in handling. 

The most modern method of dye- 
ing indigo today is on long chain 
warps in a continuous dyeing ma- 
chine, where the warps are taken 
from the shell beam, dyed, dried 
and coiled ready for beaming, all in 
one operation. This method was 
originated by the Cocker Machine 
& Foundry Co., of Gastonia, N. C., 
and has been installed in many of 
the most modern plants. One of the 
new mills in North Carolina has 
recently installed a two-unit equip- 
ment with a capacity for 
38,000 pounds of indigo dyed yarn 
per day, each machine dyeing two 
sets daily, each set consisting of 25 
warps, each warp weighing 380 
pounds, a total of 9,500 pounds. 

The dyeing system proper consists 
of a series of seven boxes. The first 
is a boil-out box, the second for 
rinsing, the next three are dyeing 
vats, and the last two are for wash- 
ing and softening. While there are 
only three vats, the yarn is given 
six separate immersions with a sky- 
ing in between, i. e., the yarn is 
carried half way through the first 
vat, then run through a pair of 
squeeze rolls and skied on a series 
of rolls built above the machine, 
then brought back and carried 
through the second half of the first 
vat and again skied. This operation 
is repeated again through the sec- 
ond and third vat. At a speed of 
20 yards per minute, the yarn is in 
the dye liquor 1% minutes per im- 
mersion, or a total actual dyeing 


dyeing 
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time of 7% minutes; the skying in- 
tervals are of 2 minutes each with 
the exception of the last, which is 
of three, or allowing 12 minutes for 
oxidation, so that a set of 6,000 yards 
can be dyed in five hours. 

The third vat has twice as much 
dyestuff in it as either the first or 
second: for instance, to dye a 10 per 
cent shade, sufficient color is put 
into the first and second vat to dye 
a 2% per cent shade; the last vat 
being twice as strong would have 
been sufficient color to dye a 5 per 
cent shade, so that a passage 
through the three vats would be 
the equivalent of 10 per cent dyeing. 
With the vats so arranged different 
strength dyeing can be made at the 
same time, by simply skipping over 
the vats that are not to be used, 
and going direct to the washing and 
softening boxes at the rear of the 
machine. To start a series of vats 
for a 10 per cent shade, the follow- 
ing amounts of material are used 
based on a vat with the capacity of 
3,000 gallons: 

1392 Ibs. Indigo 20 per cent paste. 

236 lbs. Ground Caustic or 17 per 
cent of amount of Indigo used. 

18i—Ilbs. Hydrosulphite or 13 per 
cent of amount of Indigo used. 

The above amounts are used on 
the first and second vats, and each 
should give the equivalent of a 2% 
per cent dyeing; the third and last 
vat has exactly twice as much of 
each ingredient and would equal a 
5 per cent shade. All caustic and 
hydrosulphite used should be pre- 
viously dissolved, but all the figures 
here given are for the dry chemi- 
cals. A stock solution is also made 
up of— 

500—Ibs. Indigo 20 per cent paste. 

85—Ibs. Ground Caustic. 

65—lbs. Hydrosulphite powder. 

This can be reduced in 250 gallons, 
so that each gallon contains 2 
pounds of indigo. A “springer solu- 
tion” of caustic and hydrosulphite is 
also made. The bath then being 
ready to start, the indigo is fed on 
every 15 minutes, and with it an 
amount of this springer solution 
which is composed of 12% per cent 
hydrosulphite and 14 per cent caus- 
tic based on the amount of indigo 
added to the vats. Thus, while 17 
per cent of caustic and 13 per cent 
of hydrosulphite will reduce 100 
pounds of indigo in the starch vat, 
an addition of 14 per cent of caustic 
and 12% per cent of hydrosulphite 
has to be made to the bath during 
the dyeing so that the actual! 
amounts used are 31 per cent of 
caustic and 25% per cent of hydro- 
sulphite on the indigo used. 

The older method was to dye in a 
single vat, giving four runs, or to 
use a series of two vats so arranged 
that the yarn had a skying between 
the first and second vat; the yarn 
was then given two runs. 


The indigo is previously reduced 
in a large tank, using 250 gallons for 
500 pounds indigo paste, 125 pounds 
caustic or 25 per cent of the amount 
of indigo used, and 80 pounds hy- 
drosulphite or 16 per cent of the 
amount of indigo used. Each gallon 
contains 2 pounds of indigo. 

Each vat has a capacity of 1,600 
gallons, and to set for a 10 per cent 
shade; 110 gallons of the reduced 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Motor That Will 
Carry Sustained Overloads 


The experienced mill operator prefers the old-time motor because it has more 
overload capacity than most modern motors. The same exceptional liberality in 
rating has been maintained in Fairbanks-Morse motors through twenty years of 
improvement in design. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL-BEARING MOTORS with a 40-degree and over- 
load rating make it unnecessary to allow for overloads in applying these motors to 
textile drives. Oversize motors need not be selected for temporary loads of 


unusual severity. 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL BEARING MOTORS are made expressly for each 


textile mill requirement. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Electrical Machinery, Oil Engines and Pumps 
Twenty-five branches throughout the United States 


TEXTILE MILL DEPARTMENT 
1216 Johnston Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Pioneer Manufachurers 
ball bearing motors 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
2060 Northwestern Ave., 
indianapolis, Indiana. 


Please send a copy of the special book on textile motors to 


\7" 
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PATENTS 


Difficull and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


suite 34N.U. Washington, D. U 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


FoR ILE 


FREE OF INSOLUBLES— 


SALT costs 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 


PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 


mills 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


SETS. 


WHITINSVILLE | 


| SPINNING RING CO. 
| WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS , 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
| By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


Specifications. 


45. Following is a sample blank specification sheet to be 
filled out in ordering cards: 


Number of Cards 

Number right hand (standing at doffer) 
Number left hand 

Width of face 

Diameter of Doffer (on the iron) 
Diameter of Can 

Weight of Lap 

Weight of Sliver 

Production required per 10 hours 
Belted from above or below 

Size driving pulleys (20 x 3 standard) 
Speed driving pulleys 

Kind of Cloth preferred 

Number of Stripping Rolls 
Number of Burnishing Rolls 
Number Traverse Grinders 
Number Long Grinders 

Shipping Instructions 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

Remarks 


CHAPTER IV. 
COMBING 


46. Until within the past two years, the process of combing 
cotton in the United States has been confined to staples of not 
less than 1144 inch. Lately some new machines are being 
introduced which are intended for use with shorter fibres, 
at present there is one type of comber recommended for pro- 
ducing a high production of combed sliver from grades of 
cotton of % inch to 3-16 inch staple. Hence the subject is 
becoming of wider interest. 


47. The object of ccmb’ng is to sort out fibres of cotton 
to a fairly uniform length. Fibres of cotton as found in 
nature, or as purchased in the market, have varying lengths. 
Cotton which is commercially graded as having 114 inch to 
134. The comber may be set to sort out and reject all (or 
any desired per cent, of) fibre below 114, or below any other 
specified length. This treatment of cotton conduces to much 
evener and smoother yarn. 


48. All combers receive their stock in the form of narrow 
laps or “cheeses,”’ from 8 to 14 inches in width, usually about 


.1154 inches. 
These laps are made from card slivers by special machimes - 


called sliver lap and ribbon lap machines. 

The sliver lap machine receives from 16 to 24 eatihol card 
sliver, and spreads them out in the shape of a lap. This 
machine usually has a draft of 2 to 3. It delivers a lap weigh- 
ing about 400 grains per yard. This lap may be fed direct to 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now | 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch: 


Dont run your 
spindles with 
worn out 


cut in by bands, 
which changes 
ihe speed of 


your spindles. 
therefore mak - 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoin! 
und restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Save in freight using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
) ing Case Shooks. A saving of 2 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
1 Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeatin: 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, /o 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating ° 

Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co 
Box 1212 ichmond, 


WAKE YOUR WANTS KNO\ \ 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Departme:' 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per inseruod 


WANTED 
To Make Your Cots 
Cot Orders a Specialty 


Best Cots in the South 
SANTEE ROLLER SHOPS | 


Orangeburg, 8. C. 
R. Daniel, Prop. 


| 
| 
S yes L 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| TWISTER RINGS 
| SILK RINGS | 
| DIAMOND» FINISH 
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Balling Warper, New Type Direct Puli Electrical Stop Creel 
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Special Short Chain Balling Warper, New Type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creel 


a 


Section Beam Warper, New Type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creel 


WARPERS 


We are specialists in the designing and building of all Standard and Special types of Warpers and Warp Handling Equipments, which include Long Chain 
Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, Short Chain Warp Splitters, Warp Wrapping 1nd Unwrapping Machines, Warp Coilers, Warp Dyeing and Sizing Machines. etc. 

The above cuts illustrate only four of the several different types of Standard and Special Warpers, which we build for the Textile Industry, and limited 
space will only permit of our briefly calling attention to a few special features of these machines. 


COMBINATION LINKING AND BALLING WARPER 
This is a Standard type of machine built to meet the warper require- 
ments of yarn mills making warps for the market, and being equipped with 
Linker Head and Ballinge Attachments enables a varn mill to furnish Warps 
of anv description that might be called for by a customer, either Linked or 
Balled, in any lengths, and with any Leasing specifications that might be 
required 
These machines are equipped with the New Type Cocker Linker, the 
New Type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creel. Automatic Counter Clock, and 
Raller Tension Control. and are the most efficient and economical Warping 
Equipments that can be installed by a yarn miil makine warps for the 
market, and are built with a creel capacity ranging from 1500 to 3000 ends. 
with one or two Linker Heads, and with Balling Attachiments to make from 
one to six Ball Warps at one time. 


BALLING WARPER 
This is the Standard type of machine used for making Longe Chain Bal! 
Warps, equipned with New Type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creel, V type. 
with a capacity up to 800 ends. 
The Draw Rollers of the Baller Head are large steel fluted rolls, pre- 


venting slipping and chafing of the yarn. and eliminating the usual leather 
covering required on Baller Heads. This machine is equipped with Aut 
matic Leasing Counter Clock and all Ball Bearing Carrier Rollers. 


SPECIAL SHORT CHAIN BALLING WARPER 
This machine is specially designed and built to meet the warper 
requirements of yarn mills making Short Chain Ball Warps for the market, 
this machine having a W type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creel with a 
limit of 1200 ends capacity. and is equipped with beth Thread and Pin 
Leasing Attachments, and Automatic Leasing Counter Clock. 


SECTION BEAM WARPER 

This is. our Standard type of Section Beam Warper for warping onto 
54” Section Beams, and is equipped with a small type of Fluted Drum, 
which in addition to driving the beam, also acts as a measuring cylinder 
in connection with our Automatic Counter Clock, insuring accurate lengths, 
with a*minimum of waste at the Slashers. 

The machine is equipped with the New Type Direct Pull Blectrical 
Stop Creél, and has a simple and efficient Beam Doffing Device, and all 
Ball Bearing Carrier Rollers. 


General Data 


Our New Type Direct Pull Electrical Stop Creels should not be confused with any other existing types of Electrical Stop Creels, as it is a very recent 
development, entirely new in both principle and design, and the results obtained by. its use in warping yarns from the coarsest to the finest numbers stamps it 
as being the greatest improvement made in warping in a great many years, a less and more even tension being exerted on the yarn, and.fewer lost ends in a 
warp than could ever be secured before by any other type of Warper, either Electrical or Mechanical. 


We will be very glad to take up your warping problems with you, and will mail you one of our Machinery Catalogues upon request. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dyeing and Sizing Machinery, Cloth Dyeing Equipments, Etc. 
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HIS fabric is one of a variety 

which has not been considered 
but little recently and inasmuch as 
there are rather interesting features 
regarding the cloth and its finishing, 
it may be well to give an analysis 
of a typical construction. As a 
general thing, these cloths are used 
for linings and similar uses, al- 


though they are also used for 


dresses and many other purposes, 
and the fabric in question was sold 
for the making of bathing suits, 
although we should imagine the 
utility would be limited in this di- 
rection for various reasons. 

While this identical cloth has a 
(will weave, the construction is very 
similar to that of many fine satins, 
that is, the same yarns are used and 
the cloth count is similar, the weave 
alone making the different appear- 
ante when woven. Twill and satin 
weaves woven on the same number 
of harnesses are practically identi- 
cal, because a satin weave is noth- 
ing more or less than a twill weave 
rearranged. 

The first difference noted between 
such a fabrie as the one described 
and most of the ordinary cloths is 
one of construction. In a _ plain 
cloth it is not necessary to have 
nearly as high a count as: it is with 
a weave such as has been used. 
When a cloth is woven, the number 
of threads and picks per inch and 
also the weave, together with the 
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The Poplaro Cloths 


(By Dixie Weaver 


yarn size, regulates the cloth firm- 
ness, that is, a plain weave con‘ains 
two warp threads in a repeat, but 
the filling yarn crosses between 
each thread, making it necessary to 
have a certain amount of space 
between each thread to allow for 
this crossing, while in a cloth where 
the weave does not change on every 
thread, fewer spaces for crossing 
are necessary, and therefore, to 
make the cloth -as firm as with a 
plain weave, a larger number of 
threads and picks are necessary, if 
yarn sizes be identical in each fab- 
ric. Because of the fine yarn sizes 
and the weave used this cloth. has 
a high count, about 100x120 finished. 
In the first place it may be stated 
that a good deal of cloth such as 
that considered is made on cam 
looms and the problem of manufac- 
ture is somewhat similar to that 
noted when plain cloths are made. 
This material is a quality producl, 
for the yarns must be well made, 
the weaving must be even, and the 
resull when finished must be very 
satisfactory. The yarn sizes are no 
liner than many of the. up-to-date 
mills make continually and in large 
quantities, but sometimes in such a 
cloth as this better cotton would be 
used than if the yarn were to be 
used in some other kind of cloth. 


Another thing which has to be 
considered in this same direction is 
fhe obtaining of profits. 

When a loom weaving voiles o: 
similar low pick cloth, a profit of 


This is done because there is an 
excessive amount of friction on the 
yarn due to the high number of ono cent per yard might return 
picks per inch and the resulting otistactory dividends because of 
slow weaving, and unless good yarn the large loom production, bu 
is used loom production will be non the picks per inch are as hig) 
unsatisfactory. The large amount as in this cloth with the resulting 
of filling on the surface makes it mal) yardage, a much greater re- 
necessary for that yarn to be even, turn a yard is necessary if the same 
and to obtain a soft fabric the twist witimate profit be secured from 
in the filling is likely to be less poration. It is entirely possible 
than if used in other cloths. Com- jho¢ g part of the recent partial 
paratively few cloths are produced operation in fine and fancy mills 
with as high a count as this fabric. jas heen due to the kinds of cloth: 
The take-up im weaving 18 very made, that is, the cloths sold have 
small and in most cases the filling been largely poplins and voiles, both 
yarn shows a greater shrinkage made with a small number of picks 
than does the warp thread. — . per inch and while the yardage 
There is one item regarding this) .oquced may not be much smaller 
sort of cloth which affects its cost jan ysual it might have been in- 
greatly, and this is the high number sufficient to give mills all they de- 
of picks per inch. When a mill is sired in the way of orders. A return 
making voiles, poplins, shirtings, or to fabrics with a larger number of 
some other class of goods, the large picks would, without doubt, aid 
production in yards per loom or per much in making a better condition 
weave makes the weaving and ex- in fine and fancy goods manufac- 
pensé costs comparatively low, and 
while much economy is possible, it 
will affect the ultimate cost but lit- As stated previously, there arc 
tle, yet on such a fabric as that interesting features regarding th 
considered, the labor cost is high, ‘finishing of this fabric. Probably 
due to the small production, and most of such material Is dyed it 
there is great chance for economy black shade, though this is not nec- 
im producing, with a corresponding ®Ss8ary, excepting when used for 
reduction in cloth cost. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Pay by the Pick? 
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5 The system costs less to main- 
tain, and there are many other 
convincing money saving reasons. 
May we show you what 

Root Pick Counters 
are doing for others? 


Just drop us a line and request our 


OOT «.. 


193 Chaplin St. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. KENNEDY 
1106 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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Let Fix Your Requirements 


vf You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
“ | your dealings with us. f or 
" The quality of our products and the service we 
" render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
le mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- edge Harness, Reeds, Giesher and 


* tained every old customer and gained new custom- Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 


ers year after year. Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


EMMONS 


AND REEDS 


| Gee 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Go. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and | Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


-Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


| 


The Mill Turnover. 


Editor: 


We often hear of the great ex- 
pense of the labor turn over among 
some mills. 

About what does this cost as fig- 
ured by some statisticians? 

Supt. 


Answer to Manager. 


Editor: 

There is no question about the 
paying investment of employing ball 
bearings in place of friction bear- 
ings. Several mills have done this 
and all have found that it pays to 
do this. 

One mill of a little less than 1,000 
looms equipped the entire mill with 
ball bearing, replacing every fric- 
tion .bearing they had on the line 
shafting. They found that they had 
saved over 10 per cent of the fric- 
tion load. It does pay to use ball 
bearings. Engineer. 


Spinning on Jack Frames. 


Editor: 

How. about spinning on jack 
frames? Is it feasible to spin coarse 
yarns on jacks and how coarse? 

Sport Goods. 


Pick and Pick. 


Editor: . 

Is it possible to weave pick and 
pick goods on a one by four box 
loom? It is said that this can be 
done, but we are turning down or- 
ders because we do not see how it 
can be done. We cannot weave less 
than two picks of any one color be- 
cause the shuttle from the four box 
side must be returned on the next 
pick from the one leaf side. How 
can it be done? A. R. A. 


Answer to Carder. 


Editor: 

There is a remedy for the trouble 
you are having with pieces of dark 
waste, etc., getting on and into your 
roving. This .is a very serious 
trouble, and unless remedied it will 
wrench your ambition as it has 
many others. To tell the truth, this 
trouble has even wrecked some 
mills. 

When the roving is doffed, it 
should be packed sidewise in the 
boxes instead of thrown into the 
boxes “helter skelter.” It takes a 
little more time to pack roving in 
boxes, but it soon becomes a matter 
of routine with the card room dof- 
fers, and it will make money for 
the mill by improving the work. 

Lastly, another very important 
point to consider is to have roving 


boxes made or purchased with slats 
in the cotton instead of a solid floor. 
The open spaces between the slats 
permit the dirt to sift down through 
and out of the boxes. It is also 
easier to clean out the boxes. When 
the boxes are filled witb roving 
cover it with paper. Expert. 


Answer to Carder. 


Editor: 


The dirty waste which appears in 
your roving boxes comes from your 
spindies. You will notice that flying 
fibres collect on the spindles and 
are pushed up, forming a ring of 
oily waste at top of spindle. This 
waste is pulled off with bobbin 
when doffing. 

The flyers and spindles should be 
cleaned on all roving frames before 
each doff. I think this will help in 
solving your problem. 

W. W. CG. 


Cause of Chafed Yarn. 


Editor: 


We are having serious trouble 
with chafed yarns. We use strict 
middling cotton, 1 1-16-inch to 1%- 
inch staple, and should obtain a 
very smooth, strong, nice yarn, but 
instead of securing such a yarn, we 
are getting a very hairy or what is 
better known as chafed yarn. This 
weakens all of our yarns and fab- 
rics, it does not wear so well and 
orders are being turned down. 
Where is our trouble and what is 
the remedy? We appeal to your 
Practical Columns for advice on 
this. N. E. 


Answer to New Overseer. 


Editor: 


I am offering some suggestions for 
New Overseer’s warping problem. 
Look over your skewers and the 
steps in which they rest. See that 
your spools work free and do not 
bind in any way at any time. Take 
special notice to see if any certain 
ends break down more than others. 
If so, replace skewers, or steps, or 
spool. You will have to experiment 
along this line to find the best re- 
sults. Also see that your drop roll 
is heavy enough or works quick 
enough to take up all slack when 
the machine is stopped. Possibly 
some of your spools work easier 
than others and thereby lets off 
more slack yarn by turning over a 
little farther than the other spools, 
causing the yarn to kink. It is also 
probable that your trouble is at the 
spoolers. Look those machines over 
too, and especially your thread 
guides. They may be set too close 
and shave your yarn down too thin 
in places. G. A. M. 
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We Manufacture Gears For Al! 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee! 

motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 

Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing. 

Roving and Spinning Frames, Spoo!- 

ers, winders and all textile machiner). 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Nothing gives more 
satisfaction to the mil! 
owner than the soft 
texture, bright color 
and fine loftiness 
fabrics treated with the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIE*+ 


As further evidenc: 
of the value of thes: 
special purpose alkalies. 
the better results ob- 
tained cost no more. 


Ask your Supply Man 


“Wyandotte” 


Che Pore Compare, 
£44 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfr* 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


= 


All 
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N my talk I will not attempt to 

show that the process of dyeing 
of multi-colors in hosiery is a simple 
one, nor will I attempt to give you 
any new or scientific information. 
However, let me say that the dye 
problem as I see it is not as com- 
»licated as it sometimes appears to 
be. Most of our apparent difficulties 
can be overcome if we carefully 
analyze the Kind of yarns used in 
the knitting of the fabrics, the dye 
materials and the dye equipment. 

Let us analyze the kind of mate- 
rials used in the construction of 
knitted hosiery. 
have two fibres, vegetable and ani- 
mal, each of which has a different 
affinity for dyes, and these fibres 
used one in combination with the 
other make it possible to cross dye 
the stocking, and thereby obtain a 
multi-color effect In one or more 
dye baths. The vegetable fibres 
used in hosiery are made into cot- 
fon yarns, unmercerized and mer- 
cerized. The mercerized having 
been chemically treated naturally 
have more affinity for dyes than 
the unmercerized, and a two color 
effect ean be produced on a fabric 
knit out of these two yarns; how- 
ever, there will be only a slight 
difference of shade, the unmercer- 
ized taking the lighter shade. 

We have another material made 
of vegetable fibres, known as arti- 
ficial silk or rayon yarn. This yarn, 
as you know, is made by chemically 
treating the vegetable fibres and 
thereby reducing them to a pulp or 
liquid form, which in turn is by 
manipulation produced into a yarn 
or thread of varied filaments. The 
artificial silks as produced by the 
different processes have a different 
affinity for dyestuff. You can read- 
ily see that by running in combina- 
tion, one with another, several kinds 
of artificial silk, a two or more color 
effect can be produced. It is im- 
portant, however, that we carefully 
consider the kind of artificial silk 
we use in the construction of the 
fabric. 

The animal fibres used in hosiery 
are made into wool or worsted 
yarns, and also pure silk yarns. The 
wool fibre is made into pure wool 
and worsted or part wool and cotton 
mixed; this yarn is commonly 
known as merino yarn, but this 
hame or term has been discontinued 
by a ruling made by the Federal 
Trade Commission. By the use of 
the wool and cotton mixed yarn we 
can produce a two color effect by 
dyeing the wool a desired shade 
with acid dyes without affecting the 
cotton, leaving it in its natural state. 
By the addition of an artificial silk 
a three-color effect can be pro- 
duced. 

Other Multi-Color Methods. 

Another method can be used to 
produce multi-color effects, by the 
use of a dyed yarn or by using an 
undyed resist yarn in combination 
With other materials or fibres. The 
resist process, however, is not gen- 
erally used because if it is not per- 


We find that we- 
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Multi-Color Ef fects on Hosiery 


By Joseph H. Zens, General Manager, United Hosiery Mills Corp, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., before Southern Section, American Association 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


fectly applied it will not work satis- 
factorily while dyeing: A two or 
three-color effect. can also be had 
in one garment by using a fast dye 
yarn of a darker shade run in com- 
bination with a natural or undyed 
yarn, which is dyed a lighter shade, 
thereby producing a two-color ef- 
fect, and a third can be had by 
adding a silk or artificial silk yarn. 
The dyed yarn used must be abso- 
lutely fast and it is important that 
all surplus dye be removed before 
the yarn is used so as to avoid 
bleeding while the fabric is being 
dyed the lighter shade. 

Let me impress on you the im- 
portance of the proper selection of 
the kind of yarns to be used in the 
construction of the fabric, as the 
proper selection of them and the 
method of knitting will very mate- 
rially assist the dyed in producing 
multi-color effects. The dyer should 
be taken into consultation in the 
matter of the kind of materials to 
be used, and the color effects to be 
produced before the materials «are 
selected and put into fabric, because 
it will simplify the dye problem. 

Uniform Snades. 

As I see it the extensive use of 
pure silk, artificial silk and cotton 
run in combination with each other, 
is not so much a question of pro- 
ducing multi-colors on hosiery, but 
rather a question as to how we can 
dye a three-fibre fabric and produce 
shades that are level and perfectly 
uniform; by that I mean the same 
shade on the cotton, artificial silk 
and the pure silk. With the exten- 
sive and continued demand for the 
light shades which have been in 
vogue for the past years, and which 
is increasing rather than decreasing, 
I want to just briefly discuss this 
phase of the color or dye problem. 
While dyeing a three-fibre fabric, as 
a rule the pure silk and the mer- 
cerized cotton take the darker 
shade, while the artificial silk goes 
to the lighter shade, thereby pro- 
ducing a speckled effect. We there- 
fore find it necessary to use salts 
and alkalies with continued boiling, 
and later running the batch in a 
cooling bath, until the desired re- 
sults or shade is produced. Let me 
here caution against the use of 
strong alkalies such as soda ash, 
etc., as they have a tendency to 
destroy the lustre and tensile 
strength of artificial silk. 

Dye Materials Used. 

I have stressed the importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the kind of 
materials used in the knitting of the 
stocking and I also want to lay 
stress on the importance of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the kind of dye 
materials necessary to produce the 
best results. In order to produce 
a solid or one-color effect, or be it 
a multi-color effect on a fabric 
made out of two or three kinds of 
fibres, care must be taken in the 
selection of the dye materials, as 
we know from experience that cer- 
tain dyes and colors work very sat- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Leno And Marquisette 
Weaving 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and 
‘fancy leno weaves are universally accepted as the 
only satisfactory solution of leno weaving. 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with 
dobby looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at 
as low cost as any ordinary fancy fabric and, that, 
too, without any extra attachments to the loom 
whatever—no, not even a jumper or a slackener 
attachment is required. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 


Harness—complete SOUTHERN PL ANT Nic«el-Plated 


Frames and Copper-Plated 
Heddles fully G . Plain Finish 
reenville, S. C. 
sated Improved 

Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 

Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


a practical fence 


specify PAGE - - 


Get this attractive, durable fence— 
and have positive property protec- 
tion the year round. 

Page is America's first woven wire 
fence. The fabric is protected with 
a super-heavy zinc coat approxi- 
mately 5 times heavier than that 
on ordinary galvanized wire. This 


means rust-resistance, long life, 
low cost protection, 

Let us estimate on Page Fence for 
your needs. We carry a complete 
stock and have trained crews to 
insure prompt, correct installation. 
Phone, wire or write us at the ad- 
dress below. No obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 
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The Cotton Situation than has been the case in many 
years. 

Latent buying power is a tremen- 

tion to the fact that there was dous bull force and there is no bull 
less than eight inches of rain in [ikea scared bear. 

Buying that has been done is no 
longer a bull force but buying that 
is yet to be done makes bearish 
operations dangerous. 

Cotton manufacturers are begin- 
ning to go around with long faces 
and say in a sad voice to everybody 
they meet, “I hope cotton will not 
go to 30 because it will ruin busi- 
ness.” 

The cotton manufacturers make 
similar statements to their commis- 
sion merchants and even to the 
buyers of goods, and then having 
spread such propaganda as widely 
as possible, can not understand why 
the buyers will not buy large quan- 
tities of cotton goods. 

If there ever was a set of men 
who did everything possible to kill 
the sale of the output of their fae- 
tories it is the cotton manufacturers 
of this country. 


E have repeatedly called atten- 


Texas from October ist to April ist 
and that with such a small amount 
of winter rains to produce subsoil 
moisture, Texas would not be im 
position to stand a dry summer and 
that it had never raised even a 
moderate size crop under similar 
conditions. 

The July weather was unusually 
dry and the deterioration of the 
Texas crop has thrown a scare into 
the cotton world. 

If the Government acreage esti- 
mate were accurate, which we do 
not believe to be the case, there 
would be no cause for uneasiness 
for the smallest yield per acre on 
record, 124 pounds of lint per acre 
would on 46,400,000 acres produce 
12,000,000 bales, and it is reasonable 
lo assume that the yield would be 
somewhere above the low record. 

Those who believe the acreage 
correct need not worry if future 
weather is normal, for the condition 
of the States north of Texas is such 
as to indicate considerably above 
the low record yield. 


After talking to the average cot- 
ton manufacturer for three minutes 
dry goods merchants feel like hur- 
rying home to put on cut price 
sales. 

When cotton was 22 cents in 1923 
there was little business and no 
profits. 

When it advanced to 30 cents 
business increased and the mills 
were able to sell at reasonable 
profits. 


Should, however, any further dry 
weather prevail in the Southwest or 
excessive rainfall prevail in the 
Eastern States such as to reduce 
the indicated crop below 13,000,000 
we would undoubtedly see 30-cent 


cotton very quickly. When it went on to 37 cents there 


was a reaction but such reaction did 

not come at 30 cents, as is repeat- 

edly stated to be the case. 
Everybody then said that if cotton 


The situation is made more criti- 
cal by reason of the fact fewer 
mills both in America and abroad 
have purchased forward cotton 
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He’s been “out” several months now; why don’t the referee 
say something? 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Time to Declare a Knockout 


HIRTY-FOUR of the State Legislatures have rejected the ill-fated “Child 


Labor Amendment.” in one form 


or another, and 25 of these have 


officially certified the fact to Secretary of State Kellogg. 
It takes 36 States to ratify a proposed amendment, and only 13 States 


lo reject it. 


Twenty-five have rejected it. 


That is twelve more than 


necessary. It is one more than half the States. 
Now the question is, why does Secretary Kellogg not make an officia! 


proclamation that the amendment 


is rejected, and that the rest of the 


States need give it no further consideration? 

He would have made such a proclamation if twelve more States than 
necessary had ratified the amendment; why does he not announce it now 
that twelve more States than necessary have rejected it? 

The Secretary of State is an able lawyer, who knows the Constitution. 
He knows public opinion, too. He is good enough at arithmetic, no doubt. 
to be aware that 25 States are twelve more States than 13 States. 

The Farm Journal respectfully invites Secretary Kellogg to take his 
courage in his hand and establish a useful precedent, by proclaiming offi- 
cially what everybody knows—that the so-called Child Labor Amendment 
was knocked cold, months ago.—The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


would go back below 25 and stay 
steady there would be good business 
and mills could operate upon a 
profitable basis. 

Cotton went back below 25 and 
remained almost stationary for a 
full year and there have been very 
small profits and many losses. 

We have certainly not had any 
business that would justify the 
statement that low price cotton 
would benefit the mills, and no 
matter how doleful the cotton man- 
ufacturers may talk about 30-cent 
cotton, there is no evidence that the 
mills would see any more business 
than they have had with 23-cent 
cotton. 

With cotton declining or tending 
to decline, merchants will continue 
to pursue their hand-to-mouth 
policy, but should cotton go to 30 
cents, which condition could only be 
based upon a prospective inadequate 
yield, merchants would begin to get 
scared and fill their shelves some- 
what in advance, provided, of 
course, they did not come in contact 
with too many of our sad voiced 
cotton manufacturers, wailing about 
the danger of 30-cent cotton. 


They might get so badly seared 
that even our brilliant cotton man- 
ufacturers could not talk them out 
of buying cotton goods. 

The difference between 25 and 35- 


cent cotton is about 6 cents on a 
man’s shirt and is almost insignifi- 
cant in most lines of clothing, and 6 
cents additional does not keep men 
from buying new shirts. 

We do not wish to be understood 
as predicting 30-cent cotton because 
we believe that the price and size 
of this crop is pure guess-work 
today. 

We are by no means satisfied tha! 
the crop is not going to be in excess 
of 13,588,000 bales. We believe tha! 
the probabilities of this crop now 
range from 12,500,000 to 15,000,000 
bales, depending entirely upon the 
weather from this period to Octobe’ 
first. 

A 15,000,000 crop would not be 
burdensome and with such a cro) 
we doubt if cotton would remai: 
long below the 22-cent level. 

A 12,500,000 crop would mean 30- 
cent cotton and in our opinion 
would mean more profits for the 
cotton mills than 22-cent cotton. 

If cotton does go up we wish tha! 
a few of our cotton manufacturers 
could be struck dumb for about 6 
days so that their tongues could no! 
prevent merchants and converters 
from buying cotton goods. 

The calamity about which they 
howled has gone hand in hand with 
23-cent cotton and will be no more 
prominent at the 30-cent level, 
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Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 
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’ POSITIVE EXPANSION COMB with the Improved 
(new) Expanding Device 


Combs 


Nobody can make ENT- 
WISTLE type Combs of 
ENTWISTLE quality ex- 
cept the ENTWISTLE ex- 
perts. BUY FROM THE 
ORIGINATORS, THE MA- 
KERS THAT KNOW HOW 
AND GET THE RIGHT 
EQUIPMENT AT THE 
RIGHT PRICE. 


REPAIRS 


All types of combs repaired, 
“NEW INSIDE WORKS” 
will effect a material saving. 
ASK US ABOUT IT! 
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Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools \In many 

mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to em- 

ployees from rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your 
spools. 

Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to 
spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 
to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
duction 20%. to 30%. 


Materially improve the quality of your warps; 


And thus better the quality and increase the 
production in your weave room. 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, New York 


Will you hold your 
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Now that Business and Competition 


Have New Life? 
Spools Will Help 


LL you be successful under the new conditions of 

business, with competition stimulated by the thought 
of new and larger orders? Much depends upon your equip- 
ment, and the type of spools installed. 


Now is the time tomake a mental inventory of these essentials 
to production. If you are using ordinary spools you are giving 
away advantages—you are needlessly adding to the expense 
of spooling while lowering the quality and volume of your 
production. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools place you in position to 
realize greater profits. Their rugged construction of vulcan- 
ized fibre and patented head-fastenings is the basis of a su- 
periority which becomes part of your fabrics. 


Read the outstanding advantages of Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools, and estimate their value in helping you to 
meet competition. 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our custom- 
ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de- 


= WAN 


FIBRE SPOOLS) 
NAST | 


liveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x5, 4x6 and spools. 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 
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You Can Weave Rayon 


on Northrop Automatic Looms 


Rayon and Rayon mixtures with Cotton may 
be woven on your Northrop Looms that you 
bought for Cotton goods if you have a few 
adjustments made. 


The necessary changes have been worked out 
and proved in practice. Our experts and 
salesmen will be glad to tell you all about 
them. 


Manufacturers can take advantage of the 
opportunity this affords to modify or enlarge 


their line of products to meet present 
demands. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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NORDRAY---CROMPTON 
SILK LOOM 


1400 of Similar Model now in use 


To be Built With Our Modern Methods 


Under Supervision of 


Mr. Randolph Crompton 


Recently joining our forces 


We are Building an Addition to Our Works. 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
Milford, Mass. and Greenville, S. C. 
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Personal News 


EK. D. Underwood has become 
verseer of weaving at the Wen- 
vonah Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


J. W. Moore has resigned as over- 
eer of carding at the Cabarrus 
\lills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


M. P. Childers has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Wennonah 
\lills, Lexington, N. C. 


D. E. Strup has resigned as over- 
seer of carding with the Armstrong 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. A.’ Pruitte has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding at 
the Armstrong Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. 


L. T. Spivey, of Mount Holly, N. 
¢., has accepted a position with the 
Durham Hosiery Mill No. 1, Dur- 
ham, N, Q, 


J. W. MeManus, of Hogansville, 
Ga., is now master mechanic and 
vard foreman at the Patterson Man- 
ufacturing Company, Roanoke Rap- 


H. BE. Still has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


A. E. Nance has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the China Grove 
Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


RK. S. Harris has resigned as over- 
iauler at the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C., to become 
second hand in spinning at the Clin- 
‘on Mill, Clinton, 8. C. 


H. L. Witman has resigned as 
uight overseer of carding at the 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., to 
become overseer of carding at the 
sea Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
enn, 


D. C. Jolley has resigned as over- 
~cer of carding at the Wallace Man- 
ifacturing Company, Jonesville, S. 
., and accepted a similar position 
“al bye Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 


Rk. J. Smith, formerly overseer of 
‘caving at the Baldwin Mills, Ches- 
S. has accepted a position 
‘ith the efficiency department of 
cott-Charnley Company, Charlotte. 
ir. Smith and family will make 
‘eir home in Buffalo, S. C. 


N, M. Slice has resigned as second 
‘ind in night carding at the New- 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, C., 
’ night. overseer carding at the 
-ydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


: Major H. Raiford Gaffney, former- 
Y with the Judson Mill, Greenville, 
- C., is now designer for the 
\looresville Cotton Mill. Mooresville, 
‘. C. Major Gaffney, who is origi- 
‘ally from Gaffney, 8. C., is a grad- 
uate of the College of Charleston 
Ss: received his textile training at 
‘© Georgia School of Technology. 


W. R. Owens has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Wampum 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., and accept- 
ed a similar position at the China 
Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, 
N. C, 


Improvement in Humidity 
Regulation. 


William B. Hodge, of Charlotte, 
has just been granted a patent, Se- 
rial No. 1,542,136. This patent has 
thirteen claims, and represents an 
improvement in regulating the mois- 
ture delivered from a humidifier; 
more especially of the fan type. 

The application of this device 
allows the spray in the humidifier 
to be adjusted, so that any desired 
amount of fine spray can be pro- 
duced from the humidifier, from 
nothing up to its full capacity. 

At the same time that the spray 
is varied in volume, the air draft 
produced by the fan remains the 
same, so that the air circulation is 
constant, but the amount of spray 
added to the air draft is variable, 
aft will. 

This patent has been assigned to 
the Parks-Cramer Company, and is 
another evidence of the improve- 
ments that they are constantly put- 
ting into their air conditioning ap- 
paratus. 


Warrenton, N. C. 

Peck Manufacturing Co. 

5,520 spinning spindles. 
R. B. Mullin Supt. 
A. G. Pittman Day and Night Carder 
C. H. Keith. Day and Night Spinner 
R. L. Miller 
P. R. Loyd 


Night Spinner 
Elgin Lovel 


Master Mechanic 
Mobile Cotton Mills. 
Mobile, Ala. 


J. A. R. Cryer 
T. G. Bullard 

J. T. Quarles 
G. W. Turner 
O. L. Thompson 
H. H. Graddick 
Will Moody 
Woody Brently 
Fred Hagen 


Supt. 

Day Carder 

Night Carder 

Day Spinner 
Night Spinner 
Day Weaver 

Night Carder 
Cloth Room 
_.Master Mechanic 


Arkwright Mills. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


20,250 spinning spindles; 604 looms. 


W. W. Becknell.... 
H. S. Fowler _Carder 
R. J. Compton Spinner 
G. L. Leopard Weaver 


W. L. Stephens 
M. M. Shook. 
J. I. Walden... 


Cloth Room 
Outside Man 
_.Master Mechanic 


Cabarrus Cotton Mill. 
Concord, N. C. 


J. G. MeCachern... Supt. 
W. L. Blackwelder. Carder 
J. L. Bullaboy.. __ Spinner 
W. Broome Weaver 


J. J. Fletcher Cloth Room 
Mack Moore Boss 
Horace Miller... Master Mechanic 


Night Carder 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Old Sol is smiling 


because he has cunningly 
hid his powers in 
Solozone, through which 
for 15 years 

he has produced his own 
harmless bleaching effect 
on Cotton, Wool, Silk 


— Ask us- 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


709 Sixth Ave. New York 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Stanley, N. C—Two of the houses 
in the village of the Lola Manufac- 
turing Company were destroyed by 
fire. 


Andulusia, Ala.—It is understood 
fhat construction of the new mill 
to be built here by the River Falls 
Power Company will be started 
within a short time. 


High Point, N. C.—The High Point 
Chamber of Commerce is interested 
in organizing a company to estab- 
lish a yarn mercerizing plant here. 


Roxboro, N. C.—The A. T., Baker 
Company, which is. enlarging its 
mill here, has let contract for the 
roofing to the Budd Piper Roofing 
Company, of Durham. 


Shelby, N. C.—The machinery in 
the Katherine Mill is to be removed 
within a short time. Part of it will 
be installed in the new Ora Mill, 
which has recently begun opera- 
tions. 


Florence, S. C.—It is reported that 
New England capitalists and local 
business men will erect a 35,000- 
spindle mill here. The matter is 
being handled through the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Asheville, N. C.—The Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plant has let contract to 
Jelly-Wilson Company, Asheville, 
for installing water system in con- 
nection with their plant under con- 
struction here. 


Sand Springs, Okla.—It is report- 


ed that Clarence A. Miller, of the 
Miller Manufacturing Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has acquired the Sand 
Springs Cotton Mill and will install 
a large bleaching and finishing 
plant. 


Drexel, N. C.—The Drexel Knit- 
‘ting Company, recently reported as 
planning to enlarge its plant, has 
let contract for the construction of 
a two-story brick building, to cost 
$25,000. It will replace the frame 
structure now being used by the 
mill. 


Ellenboro, N. C.—The Belk Man- 
ufacturing Company has been or- 
ganized here to establish a yarn 
mill. The company was organized 
in accordance with plans announced 
last week by W. H. Belk, of Char- 
lotte, and others. Mr. Belk will be 
president. The mill building will be 
80x200 feet, one story. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Southern 
Cotton Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
Irving D. Saxton, 7 Saxton Ave., and 
associates. The new company will 
take over the Prendergast Cotton 
Mills, Prendergast, Tenn. which 
were placed in receivership some 
time ago, and will improve and en- 
large the plant. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Contract for 
the erection here of the Central 
Franklin Processing Company, will 
be awarded within the next week 
or ten days, according to J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., engineers, of Greenville. 


Roanoke, Ala—The Culp Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers 
of overalls, has sold out to the Val- 
ley Mills, of LaGrange, Ga., and will 
henceforth be operated as a link in 
the chain of industries owned and 
operated by the Callaway interests. 
H. Culp will continue in charge of 
the local plant, and Nat Carruth, of 
LaGrange, will be in general charge 
of this and other similar plants. 


Rossville, Ga.—Rapid progress is 
being made in erection of the plant 
for the National Yarn Processing 
Company, of Chattanooga. Machin- 
ery for the new mercerizing plant 
is now being installed. The build- 
ings are about completed. 

T. H. MeKinney, president of the 
company, estimates that the new 
plant will be in operation in about 
60 days. It will have an initial ca- 


pacity of from 125,000 to 150,000 
pounds of mercerized yarn a week. 
For the present it will confine its 
activities to mercerizing but later 
plans to widen its scope to include 
spinning. 

Mr. McKinney, Tom Moore and 
Scott Probasco are the principals in 
the new company. The enterprise 
is capitalized at $600,000. 


Jacksonville, Fla—J. M. Short, of 
Alta Vista, Va., has been selected as 
manager for the Brown Textile Mills 
Company and will take over the su- 
pervision of the construction and 
operation of the cotton mill to be 
built in the immediate future at 
Ratliff, near Callahan. J. M. Brown 
will head the new mill, office of 
which is at 349 St. James Building, 
Jacksonville. 

The mill will be of 20,000 spindles 
capacity. Construction work will 
probably begin within the next two 
weeks. 


Greenville, S. C.—A number of 
Greenville mills will be closed down 
for a week or two of vacation while 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


uniform. 
efficient machinery, 
machinery. 


and 


into so tiny a piece of metal. 
Send for FREE samples. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
4. B. CARTER 


Two Peas 


Any two Victor Travelers in a batch are as alike as 
two peas in a pod-—size, weight, and finish are absoluteiy 
In our 25 years of traveler making we have developed the most 
an organization of traveler experts to operate this 


The result is travelers that work alike, and give the best that can be built 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. L. 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Mistates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


> 


Louisville, Ky.—It is reported o: 
good authority here that Wo! 
Strauss & Co., 65 Madison Ave., Nev 
York, who are American agents fo 
J. P. Bomberg, German manufactur 
ers of rayon, have selected a site ;: 
Kentucky for the establishment © 
a plant to manufacture rayon. 


run continuously, ac 
cording to information obtaine: 
Among the mills closing are tl) 
American Spinning Company, Po. 
Brandon and Poinsett, while Can 
perdown has been on a curtaile. 
schedule for several weeks. Dunea: 
Judson and possibly others will no: 
close for the vacation, it is under. 
stood. Officials of the Woodsid: 
Mills said they had no vacatio: 
plans in mind. 

The fact that most of the Gree. 
ville mills are running full time .- 
in direct contrast to the same p: 
riod of last year, when virtually a 
textile plants in this section we: 
on a curtailed schedule. The fac 
that the mills are in operation s'\ 
days a week is reflected in tradi. 
conditions here, Greenville me:- 
chants deciare. 


others will 


Cumberland, N. C.—The Cumbe 
land Mills, which were incorpora!: | 
last week by D. J. Rose, P. C. Sho: 
and E. N. Brower, all of Roc, 
Mount, have taken over the Cor!:\ 
Mills, which were sold by the :'- 
ceivers. Work has been resumed — 
the mill, which is now running — 
full time. 

D. C. Williams, superintende 
Rockfish Mills, Hope Mills, which 
under the same management as || 
Cumberland Mills, will also act - 
superintendent of the plant here 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The large 
dition. to the Valley Falls Col! | 
Mills has been completed and by || = 
first of next week officials hope — 
have the machinery installed a 
ready for operation, it was 
nounced Thursday. 

The addition is a little larger ‘!: 
original plant. The new building 
magnificent in structure and cov: - 
a large plot of land. It was bu | 
by the Fiske-Carter Company, | 
this city. 


— 


Greensboro, N, C—A _ distine 
better tone is indicated in tex' ° 
circles in the Piedmont section . 
North Carolina within the Pp: 
month, and some mill men are 
the opinion that things are 
better than they seem to be. ! 

The improvement, however, ~ 
less in the line of staples than '' 
other goods, and ginghams do |’ 
seem to have picked up as much © 
some others. The White Oak de!" 
mills here are still on four-day-}: 
week schedule, as is the Proxim’ 
Manufacturing Company and ‘'" 
Proximity Print Works. The Ke\'" 
lution Mills is on full time, as ~ 
the Pomona Mills. At Gibsonv!'' 
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the Mineola Mills is on full time 
schedule. 

The average opinion among those 
who follow the textile industry 
closely is that the mills in the Pied- 
mont section are on at least a 
schedule of one more day a week 
than they were a month ago. 


Germans Increase Rayon 
Industry 


Washington. —Manufacture of ray- 
on in Germany has increased enor- 
mously since the termination of the 
war, Consul Dreyfus, at Dresden, 
advises the Department of Com- 
merece, 

It has been announced in Europe 
that the total world’s production of 
about 9,000,000 kilograms im 1914 in- 
creased to 62,079,000 kilograms in 
1924. Many continental estimates 
place the 1925 production of rayon 
at about 90,000,000 kilograms. The 
German rayon industry was only 
about 3 per cent of the world’s total 
production in 1914. It is now esti- 
mated at about 8 per cent. 

German exports of rayon in 1924 
amounted to 2,348 metric tons, 
valued at 23,580,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 648 metric tons valued 
at 7,893,000 marks in 1912. 


Roanoke Rapids Wins 
Better Home Contest 


Roanoke Rapids. N. €.— North 
Carolina won a prize in the recent 
campaign for “Better Homes,” and 
the little town of Roanoke Rapids 
came first in the class under 10,000. 
This national movement is growing 
steadily all over the United States. 
This year almost three times as 
many chairmen of woman's clubs 
entered communities, towns or cit- 
ies, bringing great credit to the 
clubs and doing a vast amount of 
good, especially in small rural com- 
munities. 

At the recent meeting of the 
North Garolina Federation. of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, held in Pinehurst, it 
was decided to have the department 
of “home economics” changed to 
“The American Home.” Under this 
department will come “Home Mak- 
ing,” so for the next two years this 
great project will be particularly 
stressed throughout the State. 

The story of the campaign as a 
Whole will be published this fall 
and winter through magazines and 
booklets furnished by the Washing- 
ton office. Roanoke Rapids was 
fortunate in that many of the cam- 
paign features are to be used for 
national publicity. 

Five-Room House. 

A little five-room house was used 
for demonstration purposes, and for 
& whole week it was open to the 
public, It was furnished for a little 
less than $1,000. Among the other 
campaign features was a “better 
babies contest,” held under Dr. 
Larkin, Halifax county superintend- 
ent, 

Through all the school innumer- 
able contests were put on. Through 
the mills, kitehen and garden con- 
tests; clean up day was observed— 
garden week was stressed. 

Throughout the winter meetings 
were held in the mills. The women 
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were told what to plant. Perrenial 
beds were drawn to scale. Shrub 
cuttings were carried to them and 
planting of grass stressed. 

At all times the feeling of beauty 
of the whole idea was stressed. The 
plan was not commercialized in any 
way. No money was given in prizes. 
The merchants donated most of the 


kitchen contest prizes. L. G. Snell, 
a local merchant, furnished, com- 
pletely free of charge, the furnish- 
ings for the house. 

Club-Home Agents. 

The success of this campaign is 
largely due to Mrs. Grace Brown 
and Mrs. 8. F. Patterson, of the 
Woman's Club, and Miss Bernice 


DRUIDOAK 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 
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LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms | 


Hold-ups, | 
Bumpers, 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


| 
| 
Jack Straps, 


WOOD ROLLS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

OY) We can always quote to advantage 

MOHy on ALL TYPES OF GUDGEON 
ROLLS, including 
CLOTH ROLLS 
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Allen, the county home demonstra- 
tion agent. For months Miss Allen 
carried on through the rural district 
a wonderfully helpful program. A 
rural kitchen contest was held and 
gardens planted. On the last day 
of the campaign, the county women 
came up to visit Roanoke Rapids. A 
pienic was held in the park, at 
which time 135 prizes were given. 
Miss Allen had a great deal to do 
with the furnishing of the home. 
The district superintendent, Miss 
Pauline Smith and Mrs. Estelle 
Smith, of Goldsboro, who will be 
the “American Home” chairman for 
North Carolina, both inspected the 
house and were in Roanoke Rapids 
during the campaign. They both 
expressed themselves as delighted 
with the scope of the whole cam- 
paign. 


Contest Announcement Delayed. 


The Chicago Belting Company 
announces that so many names 
were submitted in their $500 prize 
contest to select a name for their 
new spinning belt that the judges 
were unable to make a decision in 
time for the winner to be announc- 
ed in this issue. 

The winning name and the name 
of the contestant who will receive 
the $500 prize will be announced in 
the Southern Textile Bulletin of 
August 6. 


H. T. Cosby Opens Yarn Agency. 


H. T. Cosby has opened a yarn 
agency in wharlotte, having quar- 
ters in the Johnston building. Mr. 
Cosby, who is an experienced yarn 
man, will represent the Armstrong 
and Rankin chains of mills of Gas- 
ton county and the market and 
Wellman Mills, of Huntsville, Ala. 

J. E. Crayton, Jr:, of Charlotte, 
will be associated with Mr. Cosby. 


Celanese To Be Handled Through 
Charlotte Office. 


The American 


Cellulose and 


Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of celanese, have 


opened Southern offices in the 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, in ac- 
cordance with plans announced in 
these columns several weeks ago. 
The Southern sales office will en- 
able the company to better handle 
their rapidly growing business with 
Southern mills. 

Todd B. Meisenheimer, of Char- 
lutte, will be Southern representa- 
tive for the company. He has been 
engaged in the dyestuff industry in 
Charlotte for some years. 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1888 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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Multi-Color Effects on 
Hosiery 
Continued from Page 21) 


isfactorily on one kind of material 
aid not so well on other materials. 

The interest shown in the fancy 
lines of hosiery during the last two 
or three seasons is surprising, and I 
believe that the demand for this 
class of merchnadise will continue 
just as long as the producers can 
and will create new ideas and de- 
signs. While the dyeing of multi- 
colors on fabrics made out of the 
materials as I have described seems 
lo be a rather difficult task, you 
can—by a careful study of the ma- 
terials used—very materially assist 
in the development of the fancy 
lines now so much in demand. 


The Poplaro Cloths 


Continued from Page 18) a 
certain purposes. In many lines a 
full range of colors is sold. 

There however, one thing 
which is noted as soon as the cloth 
is seen, and this is the lustre, the 
face of the cloth having a sheen 
which the back does not. In finish- 


1S, 
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ing such fabrics it is customary to 
singe off all the cotton fibres which 
project and this leaves a rather 
smooth finish. Of course, sizing 
materials are used, the ingredients 
used depending upon the results 
desired when finished, but in addi- 
tion a calendering process is em- 
ployed. 

Sometimes a fabric is finished 
double fold, thus giving the face a 
gloss which the back does not have, 
and sometimes an extra fabric is 
used a back cloth and the material 
is run full width. In this case the 
top roll does the pressing. There is 
in this fabric a novel feature which 
is not oftentimes used and this can 
be seen by examining carefully with 
a magnifying glass. On the fabric 
there appears innumerable fine lines 
which run in opposite direction to 
the twill weave of the cloth. This 
is done by having the pressing roll 
milled in a manner to produce the 
effect. Though it may not be gen- 
erally known, if is a fact that the 
reflection of light produces a gloss 
and this reflection is made possible 
by pressing lines into the finished 
fabric. Some have been inclined to 
believe in the past that the exces- 
sive luster which some cloths had 
was either made through the use 


of mohair or through sizing and 
pressing, but in many instances it is 
the method of pressing rather than 
the pressing alone which has pro- 
duced results such as those seen on 
the cloth as described. Naturally 
any pressing or milling on a cotton 
fabric will disappear when the ma- 
terial is washed, and will also de- 
cline in luster through use without 
washing, so such a finish is nol 
permanent, although the results 
noted when sold approaches very 
many all silk fabrics. One other 
reason which tends to make prices 
closer on various lines of satins is 
that orders are for quite large 
amounts, possibly not so large as 
for plain constructions, but much 
larger than for fancies. Fewer 
colors are usually required when 
finished and this tends to keep fin- 
ishing costs rather low. 

Very many fabrics of this nature 
have a warp count of 96, and the 
number of picks are varied accord- 
ing to the yarn sizes and the weave 
used. Sométimes the number of 
picks is regulated to an extent by 
the price, and if a buyer needs to 
get inside a certain limit, the reduc- 
tion is usually made through the 
reduction of the number of picks 
per inch. There is a certain amount 
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of stretch when the cloth is finish- 
ed, but it is not so large as on some 
varieties of plain fine materials. 


Some mills would not make two 
sizes of roving if they were produc- 
ing 60-1 warp and 60-1 filling. but 
would make both yarns from one 
size of roving. This method makes 
a shorter draft possible for the 
warp and increases the cost of the 
warp, but decreases the filling. 


Hermitage Cotton Mills. 


Camden, 8. C. 


16,640 spinning spindles; 390 looms. 


5. L. Crolley 
W. R. Barnette Carder 
G. A. Barnes —____. Spinner 
O. Burts — Weaver 
B. D. Cloth Room 
L. E. Myers.._.nnMaster Mechanic 


Wanted 


Second hand for dye house. Must 
be experienced on long chain 
dyeing. Address Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. G. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespendence Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 


= 
| 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the comber, but the best practice is to put it through another . 
machine called ribbon lapper. This machine usually receives 
4 sliver laps, and has a draft between 4 and 5. It lays the 4 
sheets one upon the other, and draws out the delivered lap to 
the original weight of one of the laps, fed to it, say 400 grains 
per yard. The laps delivered by this machine are much more 
even and smooth than those delivered by the sliver lap 
machine, which latter have a tendency to be in shreds, marking 
the position of the card slivers from which they were made. 


Heilmann Comber. 
49. The standard comber, whilch is in universal use at the 
present time for long staple cotton is the Heilmann, named 


Fig. 12. Heilman Comber. 


from its inventor. This machine is today practically the samc 
machine as when it was first introduced 50 years ago. The 
patents have all expired, and the machine is now being built 
by most of the prominent cotton machinery biulders in Eng- 
land, and by one or two in the United States. 


Heilmann Comber, Fig. 12-13—Lerrerine. 


Lap. 

Wooden Lap Rollers. 

Unrolled Lap. 

Steel Feed Roll. 

Leather Covered Top Feed Roll. 
Nipper. 

Cushion Plate. 

Top Comb. 

Steel Detaching Roll. 

Brass Covered Detaching Roll. 
Leather Covered Detaching Roll. 
Combing Cylinder. 

Combing Needles. 

Fluted Segment of Cylinder. 
Brush. 

Doffer. 

Doffing Comb. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It does not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


FiG.20, 
Obiong Basket 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 


sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 


perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month 


Y ou don’t judge the power of a small stick 
of dynamite by its size—oh no! 


And you should not judge the importance of lubrication by its cost, rela- 
tively small compared to other mill expenses. Wrong lubricant permits 
expensive wear on machines, lessens production and ties up labor. 


USE ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


The use of NON-FLUID OIL promotes maximum production by checking 
friction—and also minimizes wear on bearings. 


All this is due to the peculiar ability of NON-FLUID OIL to stay in 
bearings—an ability which makes it last longer per application and cost less 
than liquid oil and saves your product from oil stains. 
Write for free sample and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 


| NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS: NEWARK, NJ | 
Warehouses : 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Heilmann Comber.—Process. 


This comber usually receives six (sometimes eight) laps, 
and is called a six (or eight) head machine. It has as many 
cylinders and other parts, shown in Fig. 12, as there are laps, 
or heads. 


The following description applies to each lap on the machine, 
each lap being worked separately in the same manner. The 
resulting sheets are led to a condenser and formed into a 
single sliver and delivered into a foving can. 

The narrow lap (954 to 11°%4 inches) is taken from the lap 
machine, and placed on the lap rollers. 

End of lap is fed between feed rolls. 

Machine is so constructed that feed rolls advance a certain 
amount (which may be varied according to length of staple) 
and stop. 


Fig. 18. Heilmann Comber.—Process. 


Nipper descends and forcés the lap down against cushion 
plate. 

Cushion plate is held by a strong spring, which yields a 
little, and allows sliver to come within close range of action 
of comber needles. Either the nipper or the cushion plate is 
usually provided with a leather or rubber covering to insure 
a more uniform and less injurious grip on the cotton. 

While cotton is held by nipper, the cylinder revolves and 
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the needles comb end of sliver. 
Upper part of Figure 13 shows this action. 


action. 
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All rolls are still during this 


Nipper rises, releases the lap, and allows cushion plate to 


raise lap up. 


Detaching rolls revolve backward, and bring back the end 
of the lap that has previously passed through the machine. 
Feed rolls are standing still during this action. 

The central part of Figure 13 shows this action, the roll J 
having revolved back just sufficient to present end enough to 


splice. 


Nipper comb H descends into the lap. 

Rolls L, J and K revolve forward and the bite between L 
and P breaks the lap at the bite of the rolls D, E. Meantime, 
the fluted segment of cylinder has come around to roll L, and 
this roll is lowered to come into contact with it. 

The broken piece of lap is thus drawn forward, the rear end 
combing itself through top comb H, which remains still dur- 


ing this action. 


As the broken piece of lap passes on, the front end is lapped 
over the broken end of the sheet of cotton which preceded it, 
thus automatically piecing it up to make a continuous sheet 


of even thickness. 


Feed rolls are still during this action. 


The lower part of Figure 13 shows this action as just begin- 


ning. 


Rolls J, K, L, feed the sheet on to the position shown in 


Figure 12, when the same cycle of operations begin again. 
(Continued Next Week) 


Minimizing Imperfections in 
Weaving 


The July issue of Khaki, publish- 
-d by Harding, Tilton & Co., Mc- 
(ampbell Dept., discusses some of 
‘jie types of raw cotton, as well as 
-ives an outline, with illustrations, 
of the proeesses leading up to and 
‘hrough the spinning and weaving. 

“The automatic loom of today is 
ractically a child,” says Khaki. “It 
lias reduced the cost of weaving 
‘remendously. A single weaver can 
‘un 20 of these machines, some- 
‘mes even more. It is not possible 
ior the weaver to watch all of these 
‘iachines carefully enough to keep 
tiem from doing imperfect work, so 
jumerous attachments have been 
‘ivented and applied to help him al 
iis job. George Leitner, now vice- 
resident of Graniteville, invented a 
‘etal finger with a slightly blunted 
voint. It travels along the cloth 
‘nd if by some chance the loom 
‘caves a thin place, the metal finger 
(ops through and stops the loom 
nul the defect can be repaired. 
‘his improvement of his is now 
iniversally used. 

“The main feature of the modern 
‘om is that it replaces the filling 
obbin automatically when it is 
“Inpty. It is important that it 
ould kiek it out before it is quite 
'npty or else the last filling thread 
ad in will not extend all the way 
“Cross the piece. That’s bad. To 
‘oid this, we have what is known 
‘S a feeler. At the end of each 
-troke of. the shuttle, it reaches in 
‘ld feels the bobbin and when it 
empty, drops and throws 
Out, 

“In spite of all that can be done, 
iowever, the cloth is subject to 
‘nor imperfections. Now we get 
ifter even these tiny ones which 


have eluded all the vigilant proc- 
esses described. When the cloth 
leaves the loom, it is passed in front 
of a strong light and over a black- 
board where inspectors go over it 
carefully. They pick off loose 
threads, take out slubs and clip off 
kinky filling. This process is known 
as ‘burling,, and each imperfection 
is repaired on the spot. Imperfec- 
Lions which are impossible to repair 
so well that they are not unsightly 
are either cut out or the entire piece 
is classed as a ‘second.’ 

“There is no such thing as a per- 
fect piece of cotton cloth. It re- 
quires judgment finer than frog's 
hair to decide what should be 
classed as a ‘second’ and what 
should be labeled a ‘first.’ Standards 
in different mills vary a lot, but 
standards in the industry as a whole 
have had a tendency to improve. 
Goods that were classed as ‘firsts’ 


10 years ago, everybody classes as 


‘seconds’ today. The better the mill, 
the more rigid is its inspection and 
the higher its standard of grade. 
The mill standards on this point are 
of the greatest interest to its cus- 
tomers. 

“It is hard to make cotton cloth, 
but harder still to-make it well, for 
each process is dependent upon the 
one in front of it. It takes care in 
selection of the cotton, care - is 
cleaning, care in spinning, care in 
weaving, care in inspection, and, 
above all, honesty in every process, 
to turn out the sort of product 
which makes good for the manu- 
facturer, the retailer and the con- 
sumer who uses it.” 


Prisclila Mill. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Allen D. Keyser. 


Supt. 
W. M. Brown ._. . Carder 
J. H. Stillwell. ... Spinner 


R. W. Gray, Jr. Master Mechanic 


COTTON BOARD 


From its very inception the Chicago 
cotton market has shown a steady 
growth. 


Recognizing this progress, the United 
States Government has appointed a 
Board of Cotton Examiners. The new 
board is now in operation at Houston. 


Formerly the examiners at New Or- 
leans classified cotton deliverable on 
Chicago contract. This involved slight 
delay and extra expense. Now Chicago’s 
market enjoys all the privileges of New 
York and New Orleans. The Govern- 
ment’s action is another forward stride 
for the Chicago cotton market. 


Chicago’s contract, whieh provides de- 
livery at Houston and Galveston, the 
biggest cotton exporting point in the 
world, is daily gaining in favor. 


Attractive advantages offered in this 
contract are outlined in literature that 
may be had by writing the Cotton Reg- 
istrar, Chicago Board of Trade. 


Minimum cotton contract is 100 bales. Trad- 
| ing hours, 9 to 2; on Saturdays,.9 to 1. Com- 
missions the same as New York and New 
Orleans. Total warehouse capacity exceeds 
| 1,500,000 bales. Large stocks always at 
Houston-Galveston basin serve to protect 
| buyer and seller. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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appear in this issue. ul 
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itv ie et Agent : | D. P. A. Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
oe ies C. Charlotte, N. C. ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
one Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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The Reduction of Vat Colors 


‘Continued from Page 14) 


igo equalling 220 pounds indigo 


j»ounds hydrosulphite. The vat 


.) uld always have this 220 pounds 


+. so in order to dye a set of 
«0 pounds, 240 pounds of indigo 
_ old be needed; this is divided into 
arts, and 60 pounds—or 30 gallons 
reduced indigo—is added to 
-h of the two vats, also 9% 
nds hydrosulphite into each vat, 
an equivalent of 16 per cent of 
» amount of indigo used. This 
jition of hydrosulphite tends to 
-p the indigo in a reduced state 
‘oughout the run, and nothing 
rther is added until the run its 
upleted. The other half of the 
Jigo is added with an additional 


v\, pounds hydrosulphite after the 


rst run, and the vats are then 
oady for the second and last run. 
\\hen the vat is in proper condition 
' should stand at 5 degrees Twad- 
ile: the caustic used then in reduc- 
ng the indigo fed liquor can be cut 
iown to 22 per cent of the amount 
f indigo. 


In plants where a great amount 
' hydrosulphite is used, they often 
make a solution of hydrosulphite 
from $02 gas. The SO2 gas is 
slowly fed into an agitator contain- 
ig a mixture of zine dust, caustic 
-oda and soda ash, and is then fil- 
‘ered. The main disadvantage with 

‘quid solution of hydrosulphite is 
‘hat the preduct is not stable, and 
should be used the same day that it 
made. 


Vat Colors. 


\fter the chemical structure of 
idigoO had. been definitely estab- 
ished, attempts were then made to 
prepare an anthracene analogue; in 
‘his way Indanthrene was discov- 
‘red and put on the market in 1901. 
This was not the result, however, of 
‘ceneral demand for a series of vat 
ives. The discovery of Indanthrene 
‘is soon followed by a general line 
‘|! colors made from an anthraqui- 

ie base, Similar progress was 
‘cde from derivatives of indigo so 
‘iit a fairly complete range of in- 
£old base colors were soon avail- 
‘le. In 1906 a sulphur analogue of 
£0, Thio-indigo, was discovered 

Friedlander; this supplied the 
is that had hitherto been missing, 
‘| made practically a complete 
' ge of colors that could be dyed 
the vat process. Some are 

-r in one respect than another, 

there are so many colors to 

'/OS@ from today, that one can 
ct a range to fit almost any 
Urement. The anthraquinone 
ip 1s best perhaps for all round 
‘ess; these comprise the Indan- 
“es, CGibanones, Algols, Ponsols, 
“threnes and the Anthrenes. The 
‘sold group—though not as fast 
seneral to light and bleaching— 
_ 800d. These comprise the Cibas, 
‘indones and Thio-indigoes. The 
‘Iron colors, though dyed similar- 
 ' the vat, are of a different 
‘ ‘ucture from either of the above 
‘0, being derived from carbazol; 
too, possess good fastness 
‘Ualities. 

‘at colors are divided into three 


LJ 
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groups for dyeing. Some dye best 
cold, others warm, from 100 degrees 
to 120 degrees F., and the hot dyeing 
group that range from 120 to 160 
degrees F. Indanthrene Black is an 
exception, and dyes best at 176 de- 
grees F. 

The reduction is carried out iden- 
tically in the same manner as with 
indigo, either in the vat or in a 
separate container, except that the 
amounts of caustic May vary ac- 
cording to the type used. The dye- 
ing of the vat colors may be divided 
into three distinct processes: 

(1) The preparation or reduction 
of the color; 

(2) The dyeing itself which takes 
place in the vat; 

(3) The development or oxidation 
process which produces the true 
shade. 

The cold dyeing colors are the 
most soluble, and for this reason re- 
quire considerably less caustic, al- 
though the amount of hydro re- 
quired remains the same. On me- 
dium and dark shades, an addition 
of glauber salt is advantageous in 
exhausting the bath, and this should 
always be dissolved and added to 
the bath in solution. When com- 
mon salt is used only one-half the 
amount is required as of glauber 
salt. 


The warm dyeing colors require 
more caustic than the cold dyeing 
group, but not as much as those in 


the hot dyeing group, and only 
about one-half as much glauber 
salt. 


The hot dyeing group, while re- 
quiring a greater amount of caustic 
than either of the cold or warm 
dyeing colors, do not require any 
salt whatever. 

When dyeing compound shades, 
care should be used to select dye- 
stuffs that have the same dyeing 
properties, that is, where the tem- 
perature for dyeing and the amount 
of caustic required are about the 
same. Some colors dye well by all 
three methods, such as: Indan- 
threne, Anthrene or Ponsol Golden 
Orange G; Indanthrene, Anthrene or 
Ponsol Golden Orange RRT; Indan- 
threne or Anthrene Blue GCD and 
Ponsol Blue GD: Indanthrene or 
Algol Olive R. 2 

In dyeing compound shades, where 
a variety of the different groups of 
colors must be used, it is advisable 
to reduce each color separately at 
its own reducing temperature, then 
add to the vat and dye at the maxi- 
mum temperature allowable for the 
coolest dyeing color used. When 
using the powder brands it is essen- 
tial that they be thoroughly wet out 
in order to get the full value of the 
dyestuff. This can be done by mois- 
tening with alcohol and soluble oil 
and a thorough stirring; some 
brands wet out easily by simply 
adding cold water and agitating 
under a small steam pipe. The 
powder brands should be allowed to 
reduce a little longer than the ordi- 
nary pastes. Colors that exhaust 
equally—especially in long chain 
warp and piece dyeing—are very 
essential, as otherwise it is very 


difficult to prevent uneven dyeings. 

In some particular cases this cannot 

be avoided, then care must be taken 
(Continued on Page 34) 


___GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE | 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and | 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERIN 
FANINAQATD 


GLYCERINE 


‘““Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |Weaving’’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 


GLYCERINE 


ANINAOATS 


_GLYCERINE | 


ANIYAQATS 


GLYCERINE 


INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 
Tie of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into al) 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 

removed 

showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 
Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 
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WHAT WILL THE 1925-26 COTTON CROP BE? 


(Table prepared by Geo. M. Rose & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


The following table shows the out-turn in bales of 500 pounds er - 
weight—000's omitted—using lint yields per acre of from 120 to 219 poun. - 
These figures are based on an acreage of 46,448,000 under cultivation J, . 
25, 1925, as shown in Government Report of July 2, 1925: 


lLLbs.Per Yield Lbs. Per Yield Lbs. Per Yield Lbs. Per 
Acre in Bales Acre in Bales Acre in Bales Acre 
120 11,652 145 14,080 170 16,507 195 18,9: 
121 11,749 146 14,177 174 16,604 196 19.0: 
122 11,846 147 14,274 172 16,701 197 19,120 
123 11,943 148 14,371 173 16,798 {98 19.9: 
124 12.040 149 14,468 174 16,895 199 19.32. 
125 12,138 150 14,565 175 16,993 200 19.40) 
126 12,235 154 14,662 176 17,090 204 10.517 
127 12,332 152 14,759 177 17,187 202 19.6); 
128 12,429 153 14,856 178 17,284 203 19,71 | 
129 12,526 154 14,953 179 17,381 204 19,808 
130 12.623 155 15,054 180 17,478 205 19,916 
131 12,720 156 15,148 181 17,575 206 20.00" 
132 12,817 157 15,245 182 17,672 207 20,11) 
133 12,914 158 15,342 183 17,769 208 2 497 
134 13.011 159 15,439 184 17,866 209 20,29 | 
135 13,108 160 15,536 185 17,964 210 20.35 | 
136 13,206 161 15,633 186 18,061 211 D0) 4s 
137 13,303 162 15,730 {87 18,158 212 20,585 
138 13,400 163 15,827 188 18,255 213 20.68: 
139 13,497 164 15,924 189 18,352 244 20,77 
140 13,594 165 16,022 190 18,449 215 20.877 
141 13,691 166 16,119 191 18,546 216 20.97 | 
142 13,788 167 16,216 192 18,643 217 21,07 | 
143 13,885 168 16,313 193 18,740 218 21,168 
144 13,982 169 16,410 194 18,837 219 21,21 
Lint Yield Per Acre for the Past 24 Years. 
Lbs. Per Lbs. Per Lbs. Per L bs. Pe: 
Year Acre Year Acre Year Acre Year Acre 
1901-02 192 1907-08 178 1913-14 182 1919-20 16! 
1202-03 190 1908-09 195 1914-15 209 1920-21 i78 
1903-04 172 1909-10 154 1915-16 170 1921-22 124 
1904-05 214 1910-11 170 1916-17 156 1922-23 14 
1905-06 186 1911-12 207 1917-18 159 1923-24 131 
1906-07 202 1912-13 191 1918-19 159 1924-25 157 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


* 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Aitention Write Us 


Tariff Commission’s Rayon Survey 


The United States Tariff Commission has recently published a su:\'' 
of the world rayon or artificial silk industry. This study is quite com; 
hensive and sets forth a large amount of statistical material concer '- 
this new industry which has not been available in the past. Among 0'''' 
subjects covered are complete tables of monthly rayon prices from 19! | 
complete list of rayon producers in the world, tables showing dom: 
and foreign production and short statistical summaries of the rayon |)’ 
of each of the more important countries. 

The following table from the survey showing the percentage of ©: 
consumed in the various textile industries is interesting as showing |’ 
increasing consumption of the fiber in its newer uses. This study of mr" 
is available from the Superintendent of Documents at Washington '' 
fifteen cents. 


Percentage of Artificial Silk Production Used in Various Textile Indust: “> 


1913-1924. 
Industry 1913 1914 1945 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1924 1922 1923 
Hosiery 87 6 6 OB Bo mM 2 


Underwear, em- 


Silk weaving 10 142 5 & 2 
Cotton weaving. 12 144 15 412 18 43 #138 9 
Tapestry, up- 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Must Popularize Cotton 
Goods 


Charlotte, N. CC.—Carolinas Expo- 
sition officials see in the recent 
pronouncement of Theo. H. Price in 
favor of a nation-wide campaign to 
re-establish cotton as an article of 
dress for men, women and children, 
an endorsement of the Carolinas 
idea, which the Exposition manage- 
ment has been emphasizing for the 
past five years and which is being 
made more emphatic this year by 
devoting a large area in the Expo- 
sition building to Carolina textiles 
and in a well ordered campaign to 
reach the women of the two States 
by the offering of $1,000 in cash 
prizes for the best designed dresses 
coming out of Carolinas homes. 

The argument of possibly the 
nation’s greatest expert on cotton 
in favor of a reversion to cotton 
fabrics and the more general con- 
sumption of these textiles by the 
American people is of profound in- 
terest to the Exposition manage- 


ment, for they see in the campaign - 


launched by Mr. Price the prospect 
for a renewal of operation on full 
time of Carolina mills. 

Mr. Price shows in an article 
headed “American Cotton Goods for 
Americans,” published in the July 
issue of “Cotton and Its Products,” 
that the consumption of cotton has 
fallen from 28.7 pounds per capita 
to 27.5 in 1924-25, being a reduction 
of 4.2 pounds per capita throughout 
the country. This means that the 
change of dress by the 4,000,000 
men, women and children of the 
Carolinas alone has cost the Caro- 
linas mills and mill workers the 
conversion of approximately 10,000 
bales of raw cotton into cotton fab- 
rics, entailing a tremendous finan- 
cial loss both to the operator and 
operatives and reflected in the com- 
mercial life of every community in 
the two States. If this ratio is ex- 
tended to apply to the wearing 
apparel only, the decrease is esti- 
mated to be 5 pounds per capita; or 
20,000,000 pounds, the equivalent of 
40,000 bales of cotton, which Caro- 
lina mills should have converted 
above the amount of cotton actually 
processed in 1923-24. This for the 
Carolinas alone, or 1,100,000 bales 
for the entire country. On the face 
of it a fad or the caprice of femin- 
ine fashion is seriously affecting the 
welfare of 18 per cent of our pop- 
ulation, and threatening an invest- 
ment estimated to be around $2,200,- 
000,000. 

The Price article also reffects the 
Views of Governor Angus W. Mc- 
Lean as expressed before a recent 
meeting of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association at 
Asheville, in which he urged the 
cotton manufacturers of the CCaro- 
linas to give immediate and serious 
attention to the question of helping 
‘o popularize their products by ad- 
vertising through the various ef- 
fective channels open to mill men, 
breaching thus not only the merits 
and desirability of the fabrics 
adapted to wear, but the resultant 
economy to the two States. 

_ Karly in January of this year, the 
Carolinas Exposition management 
determined to institute a systematic 
Campaign of education among wo- 
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men of the Carolinas, and organized 
a designing and dress making sec- 
tion of the Exposition, offering 
valuable cash and other prizes to 
women creators of dress, and work- 
ing directly through demonstration 
agents and welfare departments in 
their communities so as to restore, 
not only the almost lost art of dress 
making in the home, but to cause 
the women to give serious consid- 
eration to the loss the Carolinas 
were sustaining by reason of their 
decided leaning to the all silk fad. 

As a result of this enlarged pro- 
gram by the Exposition, hundreds 
of women have already agreed to 
participate in the contest and large 
numbers of mills manufacturing 
dress materials have reserved space 
in the Exposition, not only to show 
the character and quality of their 
merchandise but to enable the mer- 
chants to get these goods on their 
counters, 

It is very probable that Mr. Price 
will be invited to the Exposition, 
where he can give endorsement to 
the Carolinas idea and enlarge upon 
his program of “American Cotton 
Goods for Americans.” 


Foreign Textile News 


Textile Imports Into Siam. 

Washington, July 23.—Textile im- 
ports into Siam through Bangkok, 
the principal port of entry for this 
country, during the first quarter of 
1925, totalled approximately &3,186,- 
920, Vice Consul C. C. Hansen advises 
the Department of Commerce from 
Bangkok. This is a gain of $374,359 
as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1924. The value of the 
imports for the three months of 
1925 was divided as follows: Cotton 
goods, $2,684,908; linen goods, $8,275: 
silk goods, $465,108; wool goods, $23.,- 
670. 

Imports of Oilcloth Into Egypt. 

Imports of linoleum, and oilcloth 
into Egypt during 1924 totalled 378,- 
632 meters valued at approximately 
$246,888, according to a report from 
Consul Raymond H. Geist, Alexan- 
dria. By far the largest part of 
these imports was linoleum, the 
annual importation of oilcloth being 
valued at about $90,000, of which 
approximately 15 per cent comes 
from the United States. 
German Textile Shipments to U. S. 

Textile shipments to the United 
States from the Stuttgart consular 
district during the first quarter of 
i925 were valued al $154,108, Vice 
Consul E. W. Magneson, Stuttgart, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Linoleum was the most im- 
portant item in the 1923 shipments 
of textiles, the third largest in 1924, 
and does not appear in the 1925 
figures. If this item be eliminated 
from the totals for 1923 and 1924, 
the exports during the first quarter 
of 1925 slightly exeeed those in 1924 
when calculated on an average ba- 
sis, and show an increase of approx- 
imately 5% per cent over 1923 and 
260 per cent over 1922. The value 
of cotton goods exports has contin- 
uously increased and constituted 30 
per cent of the total textile exports 
during the first three months of 
1925. Yarns comprsed over one-half 
of the value of the cotton goods and 
lace curtains about one-fourth. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 344 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Saving the Cost of a New Machine 


Often, instead of installing a new machine 
as originally requested, we have, by a few 
shanges and alterations, made the old ma- 
shine almost as good as ever. But where a 
new machine is really necessary, we unhesi- 
tatingly specify and install it. 


Fifty years of “know how” stand behind 
avery recommendation and installation we 
make. Consult us freely on your problems. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 


Seydel- Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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1868 1925 


57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


Roller Grinder 
Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 
“‘Insist on the 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


~ 
~ 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Research in the Cotton 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 8) 


that a very good way of preparing 
yarns for visual inspection is to knit 
them into a piece of plain work on 
a simple hand machine. The great 
instrument for the examination of 
faults in yarns and fabrics, however, 
is the microscope. With its aid, 
assisted by photography for record- 
ing purposes, a wide range of faults 
has been investigated at the Shirley 
Institute and ascribed to definite 
causes which otherwise could 
scarcely have been ascertained. An 
interesting case was that of a fabric 
with artificial silk weft showing a 
band of distinctly different lustre 
from the rest. A transverse section 
showed under the microscope the 
flattened filaments of viscose in one 
portion and the round threads of 
cuprammonium silk in the other. 
One odd pirn of the wrong type of 
rayon had found its way into the 
loom. 


Reduction of Vat Colors. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


in the feeding on to be sure that 
more of the quick exhausting dye- 
stuff is added than the slower one. 

In the dyeing of short chain 
warps, little difficulty is met with 
as regards leveling, especially if the 
yarn is given 4 runs. The dyestuff 
should be reduced in four equal 
portions, and the first portion added 
to the vat which has previously 
been sharpened with i pound of 
caustic and 12 ounces of hydrosul- 
phite per 100 gallons. At the end 
of the second run, a very good idea 
can be formed as to whether an 
addition of color will be needed to 
procure the proper shade; or, an 
end may be dipped in The vat be- 
fore beginning the third run, to see 
whether the depth of shade will be 
sufficient. Unfortunately, there is 
no exact method of determining just 
how much hydrosulphite is left in 
the bath after the first run, and this 
can only be estimated; the alkalin- 
ity is also hard to ascertain on ac- 
count of the coloring matter in the 
bath. 

Hot dyeing colors usually require 
4 to 5 pounds of caustic per 100 
gallons of liquid used; the hydro- 
sulphite required, varies from 1 to 
i% pounds for light shades of 10 
per cent and less, 2 to 2% pounds 
for medium shades, and for dark 
shades of over 20 per cent up to 4 
pounds per 100 gallons. The warm 
and cold dyeing groups only require 
one-half the above amounts of 
caustic, or from 1% to 2 pounds of 
caustic per 100 gallons, the hydro- 
sulphite used being about the same. 
The warm dyeing group needs from 
{0 to 25 pounds of glauber salt, pre- 
viously dissolved, depending upon 
the depth of shade desired, and the 
cold dyeing group about twice this 
amount of salt. Water is a most 
important item in the dyeing of the 
vat colors, and should be as soft as 
possible. Hard water.should be cor- 
rected by an addition of soda ash 
before adding any color to the bath: 
any scum formed should be care- 
fully skimmed off. 
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Oxidation and Development. 

Almost equal in importance to the 
reduction is the oxidation and de- 
velopment of the dyeing, for only in 
this way can the true shade be 
brought out. In warp or skein yarn 
dyeing, where the air can easily get 
to all parts of the lot there is liftle 
or no difficulty with the oxidizing 
but in tube or beam dyeing ma- 
chines it is advisable to add a small 
amount of perborate of soda to the 
first rinse; the oxygen evolved will 
decompose the free hydrosulphite 
left in the yarn and thus tend to 
prevent streaks; or a weak solution 
of sulphuric acid may be used in- 
stead and thus by neutralizing any 
free caustic the same results are 
obtained. It is very essential that 
the dyeings be given a thorough 
thorough boiling in a soap solution. 


Dyeing Skein Yarn. 


In the dyeing of skein yarn, the 
yarn should be thoroughly wet out 
by boiling in a kier, or some other 
suitable method, and hydroextract- 
ed; then put onto straight wooden 
sticks. Care should be taken that 
each stick contains the same amount 
of yarn. The yarn should be dyed 
at the rate of 240 gallons to 100 
pounds of yarn, or a ratio of 20:1. 
The bath should be previously 
sharpened with 1 pound each of 
caustic and hydrosulphite. The 
dyestuff is best reduced in a sep- 
arate container; a barrel is perhaps 
fhe cheapest and most convenient, 
as separate ones can be kept for 
each color. The barrel is filled with 
water heated to the required tem- 
perature, and the caustic, previously 
dissolved, stirred in; the color is 
then added and the contents of the 
barrel well stirred. Lastly, the hy- 
drosulphite powder is slowly strewn 
in and then let stand for about 15 
minutes, until the reduction is com- 
pleted; this can easily be told by the 
color and clarity of the solution. 
The reduced color is then strained 
through a fine sieve or cotton cloth 
into the dye vat, previously heated 
to the required temperature; the 
bath is then well raked or stirred 
and the yarn should be turned as 
frequently as possible to insure 
level dyeing. 

In dyeing pale shades, or when 
using dyestuffs that have a tendency 
to exhaust too rapidly, thus causing 
unevenness, an excess of caustic 
and an addition of 5 per cent of 
animal glue, well dissolved, helps 
considerably to retard the dyestuff. 


Rayon Manufacture in Denmark. 


A large Danish clothing and car- 
pect factory has been conducting 
experiments in the manufacture of 
rayon, according to advices received 
by the Department of Commerce 
from its Copenhagen office. Special 
machines have been installed and it 
is hoped that a product can be man- 
ufactured which will compete fa- 
vorably with foreign rayon at pres- 
ent on the Danish market. Accord- 
ing to plans, a separate plant capi- 
talized at 1,000,000 crowns (crown 
equals $0.20 at current exchange) 
will be built with a daily production 
eapacity of 300 kilos. The rayon at 
present sold on the Danish market 
is chiefly of English origin. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Government Reports. 


Acreage this season. 

Indicated crop July 25 
Indicated crop middle of July 
Indicated crop end of July 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 
Indicated crop middle of Oct... 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 


Indicated crop middle of 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 


Ginned to Oct. ist... 


Ginned to Nov. 14th...” 


Ginned to Dec. ist... 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925 
Ginned to March 20 (final report) 


Carryover beginning cotton year__ 


1925 
40,403,000 
12,144,000 
. 11,934,000 
. 12,351,000 


42,956,000 
42.787.000 


. 12,596,000 


42.499.000 


12,675,000 


12,816,000 
12,992,000 
13,153,000 
4,527,671 
7,600,826 
11,163,400 
12,225,000 
_. 13,308,037 
13,618,751 
2,319,000 


Cotton Exports. 
Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


August — 


October . 
November 
December 


January, 1925 . 


February 


April 


1924-25. 
277,641 
737,010 
947,556 


4,306,000 
1,076,000 
4,076,000 


1924. 
38,709,000 
11,412,000 


11,516,000 
10,788,000 
114,015,000 


2,573,000 


1923-24. 
244,415 
689,435 
781,722 
770,002 
845,581 
546,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 


9,772,000 


1923. 
34,016,000 
11,065,000 


11,449,000 
10,575,000 
10,135,000 


6,078,324 


4,879,000 


1922-23. 
272,808 
78,390 
798,664 
858,337 
7,853 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259,984 
160,368 
214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


tNCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

August 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 792 484 975 494 1,020 
1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
492 1,814 532 2,049 579 2.133 
2,347 462 2.510 529 2 663 
January 3 pre 589 2.936 577 3,088 610 3,273 
ae 1925 550 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March . a 582 4,068 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April... 4,665 480 4.559 577 5,041 
May 5,196 414 4.991 621 5,661 
347 5,688 463 6.666 
WHEATLEY & Co. W.J. BRITTON & CO 


Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 


Cotton Cotton 
Mississippi and Deli Staples Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
a Specialty kansas Short and Benders. 


Yazoo, Miss.. Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


INC. 


incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


85 
| 
734,697 
. 872555 
330.967 
July 
— 
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» | Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Leslie, Evans & Company 
64 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 

Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
‘ St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


| Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New: York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The demand for cot- 
ton goods last week was not quite 
so active as during the previous 
week. There was practically no 
change in prices, with quotations 
holding steady or slightly higher 
where they had been unusually low. 
Prices on wide sheetings were ad- 
vanced by five per cent by short- 
ening discounts. Quotations on print 
cloths, sheetings and drills held 
steady. Print cloths have been well 
sold for the next six weeks and 
stocks of sheetings are low after the 
recent active sales. 

There was a moderate demand for 
printed goods after prices were re- 
cently revised upward. Prices on 
some of the 4-4 bleached goods were 
increased by a quarter cent. Sales 
of ginghams were confined chiefly 
to small lots. Trade in wash goods 
has slowed up due to the lateness 
of the season. | 

The cotton goods markets seemed 
to have accepted the prospects for 
a smaller cotton crop and to have 
become more interested in buying 
coarse goods which require large 
amounts of cotton. Buyers are not 
yet willing to pay the new higher 
prices without active resistance, 
but an increasing amount of busi- 
ness in the coarser fabrics was 
noted. 

All indications show that the cot- 
ton mills .intend to use a tremendous 
amount of rayon for the fall and 
spring seasons and mills making 
wash goods and those engaged in 
finishing are very much encouraged 
over the outlook. 

Prices were advanced on several 
constructions of print cloths, sheet- 
ings and drills, and some houses 
would make no offerings at old fig- 
ures on anything. Inquiries were 
constant, especially from users of 
coarse goods, and bids were usually 
unworkable because of being on the 
lower levels prevailing early in the 
week. Cloth traders are taking the 
Government low crop much more 
seriously. 

Print cloths sold at 12%e for 80 
squares, 10%c for 68x72s, 7%c for 
6.608 and 7 5-i6c for 7.45s. For 38%- 
inch 64x60s 54%c was paid for Sep- 
tember deliveries and 95%c was the 
best possible on spots. 

Sheetings sold at 9%e for 4-yard 
37-inch goods in a few places and 
ec less was generally declined. For 
4.708 84ec was paid. For 3.60s noth- 
ing better than iic could be worked 
through. Bids of 6%e for 6.15s were 
declined in several places. For 3.50 
drills 10%c was paid. For 3-yard 
30-inch 12%c was paid. In 4.37 sat- 
eens the markets were strong at 12¢ 
to 12%e. 


The call for coarse goods at old 
prices was persistent. Single filling 
duck and wide sheetings of the 
heavier grades were in good call in 
several places and some trading was 
done. Some business was done on 
osnaburgs. 

Further business was done in the 
tire fabric market last week. The 
tire trade bought smaller quantities 
than in the previous two weeks, the 
quantity, however, being estimated 
as above a million pounds of carded 
peelers and Egyptian upper cords 
suitable for high pressure shoes and 
low pressure oversized and balloon 
tires. 

Somewhat better inquiry for sta- 
ple furnished goods was reported in 
a few centers as a result of the 
cotton advances. There has been 
further fair business in bleached 
goods and, reflecting the gray goods 
situation, prices were put up one- 
quarter of a cent a yard in two 
important centers, placing 64x60s 
hack filled goods at 11% cents. On 
the other hand, it was still reported 
possible to do 11% cents in one cen- 
ter, up to the close. In this in- 
stance, September deliveries were 
the best offered. 


The Fall River cloth market was 
very quiet throughout the first half 
of the week, but upon the an- 
nouncement of the Government's 
estimate of the cotton crop trading 
became quite active, and it is esti- 
mated that the week’s sales. wil! 
total well up to 100,000 pieces. 

Considerable of the trading was 
done at an advance in prices varying 
from to over last week's 
quotations. Some mills are holding 
out for an advance of a full half 
cent for 4.37 sateens, which have 
heen selling freely at 12c. The trad- 
ing has been largely in sateens and 
twills, though there has been. good 
inquiry for nearly all constructions. 


Most of the sales have been for 
spot or nearby delivery, mills de- 
clining to contract for future deliv- 
ery at present prices. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 65% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 10 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 13% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 14% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 23% 
Denims 19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 
Kid finished ecambrics 
Dress ginghams 134%ea17% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, VO. 
H. PARTRIDGE, Agent. Charlotte, \. 


Extra stuples, und good 1 1-16 and 1% eotton from Arkan<rs, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territeurs 
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Yarn Market 


| jladelphia, Pa. — While yarns 
. os were advanced last week, the 
7 volume of business continued 
-» ||. Buyers have yet to show 
» est in yarns beyond their near- 
quirements. Inquiry was some- 
w! | broader and day to day sales 
were fairly good. 

ihe higher were named 

wing the Government crop re- 
» and further adyances are an- 
1, pated unless cotton slumps sud- 
denty. 

‘ie Gaston county combed yarn 

s reported a light demand for 
‘> week. Inquiries were consider- 
| more numerous but most mills 
1 ined to accept business at the 

ailing price levels and expect 

‘her advances in prices. 

ne encouraging feature of the 
wok Was the report that a number 
that have been selling the 

‘ket short have withdrawn their 
» ces Which have been discounting 

‘ations for some time. The ab- 
- ce Of short selling is expected to 
nike for more stabilized prices. 

~'ocks of yarns both in this mar- 
| ind at the mills are reported at 
low point. 

\-ide from the advance in prices, 
‘ite Was littl change in the yarn 
~funtion @s a whole during the 
week. Hand te mouth buying con- 
iiued the rule. The cotton situa- 

is being watched with a great 
Je Of interest, but so far the indi- 

ons Of a smaller crop have had 
‘le effeet toward creating a de- 
for yarns. 

‘rices in this market were pub- 
ished as follows: 


Southers Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Ss 39 a 2-ply 26s 45 a_. 
10s 40 a_. 2-ply 30s 46 ware 
41 a <-ply 40s 57 


20s 42 2-ply 50s 68 
J4s 44 
Southern Ply Skeins. 
38 408 7 56 a 

lo 128 384039 40s ex. 60 a 
39 50s 68 a 
41 a 60s 72 
42 a Tinged Carpet— 
4 a 3and 4-ply 35 
4446a White Carpet— 
3and 4-ply 37 

Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
l-ply_.34 a 12s, 2-ply._.37 a 
-. 3 and 20s, 2-ply..40 a 

ply 35 26s, 2-ply..44 a. 
l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..45 a 
36 
Duck Yarns. 

4 and §-ply 3, 4 and 6-ply— 
37%a 16s... 40 ad2 
38lea 20s 42 ads 
39 40 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 

a 24s 43 a 

39 a. 26s 44 a 
37 a 30s 46 a 
40 a 40s 55 (a 
41 a. 

Southern Single Skeins. 

39 a 24s ..43 a 


14s 38 a 30s 
16s 40 

Southern Frame Cones. 

Rs 38 228 a4l 
10s 88 a 24s 43 
l4s 38a. 28s 45 a. 
16s 39 a... 30s 47 ads 
18s 40 a 30s tying in 45 a44% 
20s 41 a 40s 58 a 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins. Etc. 
2-ply 16s...56 a60 2-ply 50s 80 a 
2-ply 20s 58 a2 2-ply 60s 87 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s.1 02\4a 
2-ply 36s 70 2-ply 806.1 12%al 15 
2-plv 40s 75 ako 

Southern Combed Peeler — 
0 


10s 48 30s a 
12s . 49 abd 32s 62 a 
14s 4914a50% 34s 65 a 
16s §2%a 36s 67 a 
18s 51 ab52 38s 69 a 
20s b2 a. 40s 70 a 
22s 538 a 50s 75 a 
24s 56 a 60s 
26s 56lea 70s 97a 
28s ‘ 77 a 80s 1 10a 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
keins. 


270s, 2-ply 50 a 36s, 2-ply..638 a 
22s, 2-ply 51 a. 40s, 2-ply 65 a 
24s, 2-ply. 56 a 45s, 2-ply.70 a 
30s, 2-ply 59 a 50s. 2-ply 75 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
108 41 a 22s 44 a. 
12s 42 a 26s 51 a 
14s 43 a. 28s 538 a 
20s 47 a 30s o> a 


Southern Yarn Bulletin. 


The weekly bulletin of Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

“Eastern yarn markets report 
practically no business except in 
small lots for immediate delivery. 
Both consumers’ and dealers’ stocks 
are reported to be at a minimum. 
The level of prices remain un- 
changed. Spinners’ prices at an ad- 
vance over local market quotations. 
Demand is at a standstill. 


“Mill stocks are reported to be 
small and curtailment more exten- 
sive than is accredited. Such mills 
as are operating are running only 
on orders.” 


Hungarian Textile Production. 


Production of textiles in Hungary. 
both semi-manufactured and finish- 
ed goods, amounted during the past 
vear to approximately 300,000,000 
gold crowns (gold crown equals ap- 
proximately $0.20), according to 
statements given out by the Asso- 
ciation of Hungarian Textile Man- 
ufacturers, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner E. A. Weldon, Vienna, 
advises the Department of Com- 
merce. This sum constitutes 10 per 
cent of the total production of all 
Hungarian industries. The domestic 
production supplies 56 per cent of 
the demands for consumption. Ap 
proximately 32,000 workmen are 
employed in this country. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good m 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


aterials by 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
J. &. P. Carpe D. A. Rudisill, 


nter, Treasurer 


2nd V -Pres 
Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, 

Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


Pa. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAV 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MEKROWI! 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


NG 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 


Duck Lug Straps 


«Leather Loom Pickers 


EH. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), 


Elkin, N. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRUVIDENUS 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Last 
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| Want Department 


Thursday, July 30, 1925 


Wanted 
Position by superintendent with 
practical experience on white 
goods, denims, chambrays and 
market yarns. Address 8. E. T., 
care Bulletin. 


Wanted 

Position as electrician for textile 
plant or power house. Have had 
several years experience on mo- 
tors in cotton mills. Have also 
had experience in repair shops 
rewinding motors. Thirty years 
old and married. Address N. C. 
T., care Bulletin. 


Wanted to Purchase 
Carpet Yarn Spinning Mill, 5,000 
to 8,000 spindles, manufacturing 
8-1, 8-2, 8-3 and 8-4 ply yarns 
suitable for carpet trade put on 
tubes and skeins. Must be going 
coneern, modern and reasonable 
in price. Prefer plant in North 
Carolina but would consider other 
locations. Address C. K. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 187, Magnolia, Miss. 


Wanted 


Cotton varn salesmen to sell con- 
verted Rayon silk yarns as side 
line for large N. Y. House. One 
who has a large following among 
the cotton and hosiery mills. 
State territory and commission 
expected. Box R. 8. 464, 206 Fitz- 
gerald Building, New York City. 


$25.00 REWARD will be paid for 
the apprehension or such infor- 
mation that will lead to the ap- 
prehension of Earnest L. McCoy. 
Height about 5% ft., weight about 
140 lbs.. dark complexion and 
black hair. Left Hickory on or 
about the 22nd day of June, 1925, 
wearing a dark blue striped suit, 
brown hat, and is an employee 
of spinning mills. Superintend- 
ents and overseers take note. 
Wire Chief Police, Hickory, N. C., 
or John C. Stroupe, Hickory, 


As 


Wanted 

Position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, winding, spooling, 
warping. 20 years’ experience. 
Age 44, married. 7 years with 
present company. References. 
Address T. G. H., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted to Purchase 
Good Model E Warp Tying-in 
Machine. Address “Warp,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 

We need one fixer for 70 Lowell 
looms on light weight sheetings 
and one for 80 Staffords. same 
kind of goods. Mill running 55 
hours week regularly. Address 
P. J. Long, Overseer Weaving, 
Bonham, Texas. 


For Sale 
Model K Barber Warp-Tying 
Machine (for tying warps behind 
looms), reconditioned, practically 
as good as new. Address “Bar- 
gain,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


EXCURSION 


TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AND RETURN 
FRIDAY, JULY 31ST, 1925 


VIA 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Tickets on sale for all regular trains, Friday, July 31st. 
Good returning, passengers to reachc original starting point 
by midnight, Tuesday, August 4th, 1925. 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


FROM FROM 
Charlotte, N. C. _....$11.00 Chester, S. C. $12.00 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 12.00 Wadesboro, N. C. . 10.00 
Shelby, N. C. ._ 12.00 Hamlet, N. C. . 10.00 


Monroe, N. C. 10.00 


For information and Pullman reservations call on 
nearest Agent, or the undersigned. 


J. T. WEST 
Division Passenger Agent 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Notice 
Will party who wishes to ex- 
change Model E (large) Barber 
Warp-Tying Machine for Model 
K (to tie behind looms) please 
address “Model E,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


We Buy For Spot Cash 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


‘sila Loves, intermediates, solvents, 
cums glues, waxes. and any item of a 
ehemmical nature 


FP EPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


Wanted 


Position as overseer or second 
hand of spinning. 18 years in 
spinning room. Will graduate in 
carding and spinning, [I C. 8S. 
course, this month. Can make 
change Aug. ist. Am now em- 
ployed but have reasons for 
wanting to change. Address L. C. 
S., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


mill villages. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with « salesman, woman preferreu, who 
ean sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th: cotton 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Equipment 
Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


i—40” Kitson 2 Beater Breaker with automatic feeder. 

2—40” Kitson f Beater Intermediate. 

2—40” Kitson 1 Beater Finisher. 

i—38” Kitson Automatic Feeder. 

i—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 

32—40” Lowell Cards, 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 

48—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, metallic rolls. 

3—80 spindle Providence Slubbers, 12x6. 

6—96 spindle Woonsocket Intermediates, 10x5. 

4—152 spindle Woonsocket Speeders, 8x4. 

3—160 spindle H. & B. Speeders, 7x3%. 

{0—216 spindle Whitin Spinning Frames, 3%” guage, 7” traverse. 
2” rings. 

Roving Cans, 12” and 10”x36”. 

12” Slubber Bobbins. 

10” Intermediate Bobbins. 

7” and 8” Speeder Bobbins. 

8” Spinning Bobbins with Skewers. 

Roving Cars, Platform Scales, Trucks, Roving and Yarn Reels an‘ 
Scales, Card Grinders, 5 extra Sets Flats, also Card Clothing 
Machine. 

i—Whitin Gear Cutter. 


MACHINE SHOP 


i—16”x8’ bed Screw Cutting Lathe. 
{i—i8” Barnes Drill Press. 

i—i0” Speed Lathe. 

i—Double Emery Stand. 

All sizes double and single belts, pulleys, hangers, couplings 
and shafting. Also 365 H. P. Motors in Westinghouse and Genera! 
Electric, sizes 10 H. P. to 50 H. P., all 220 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle. 

Machinery and equipment must be moved in sixty to ninety 
days. Available immediate shipment, prices most attractive. Ma- 
chinery modern and in excellent condition. 

Wire, ‘phone or write us for prices on what you need. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


